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Clearing a right-of. 


way through 
mountainous, 


heavily wooded 
country 


involves almost every 
kind of Sawing 


— topping, Pruning, 
felling, and bucking. The large 
utility doing the work shown ¥ 
‘ 


here is using light-weight 
McCulloch’s for the entire job. 
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The (9-1 Culloch 
he 5-hp, 49-lb. Mc c 
ped quick work of big 
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The McCulloch 5 
shown here with blade 


; cking posi- 
trees. Its light weight saves sage Ng ee :. ae 
time between trees in these background is limbing. 
hills. 
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30, 40, 50 and 60 : 
inch blades and 20 inch 





The 3-bp McCulloch 3-25 handles easily up 

: 85 

bow. Priced _— _ sts dante in a tree because it weighs only 25 Ib., and 

ieee SS saws at full power in any position, 
B25) NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 


SS ae ees. ee 

aS ee 

eum 3-35 Gomgpes = 525-19, | 
iieenata less than a minute, 24, and 30 inch 


has plenty of power to fell blades and 15 inch bow. 


; cCULLOCH MOTORS 
or buck trees 3 or 4 feet priced from $295 M oC MO 
thick. 


CORPORATION 
All prices f. 0. b. Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 
Export Department, 301 Clay Street 
San Francisco 11, California, U. S. A. 
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This deep, clear pool at the foot of Trick Falls on Two Medi- 
cine Creek in Glacier National Park is the kind of setting avid 
trout fishermen dream about. In this John Kabel photo, it’s 
easy to imagine a rainbow, eastern brook, or cutthroat trout 
lurking below the surface, ready to strike at the angler’s lure. 
June is the month vacationing tourists begin invading this 
northwestern Montana beauty spot in large numbers, although 
the park is open to motorist travel by mid-May. The fishing 
season coincides with the State of Montana opening date and 
closes October 15. No fishing license is required within the 
park, but anglers are governed by park regulations. Glacier 
National Park is the United States section of the Waterton- 
Glacier International Peace Park established jointly with 
Canada in 1932. 
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The NATURAL HISTORY 
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History 
But You MUST 


ACT AT ONCE 


Here's the biggest and finest collection of Na- 
ture Stories, Articles, Novelettes, Poems—all 
these absorbing, educ: ational, Scientific Read- 
ing Studies—FREE—just to introduce you to 
the marvelous reading pleasures you will en- 
joy every month as a member of the Natural 
History Book Club. 

It Teems With Thrills, Adventure, 
Wild Life Battles, Strange Facts 
The Nature Lover’s TREASURY has 800 
PAGES crammed with fascinating word pic- 
tures of such creatures as the wild elephant, 
walrus, octopus, lion, tiger, camel, army ant, 
whale, silk worm, porcupine, raccoon—a 
“Noah's Ark’’ of them, wild and tame! Also 
breath-taking travel adventures, explorations, 
weird ways of primitive peoples—and much 

more! 

Written By 80 Master Authors, 
Great Naturalists, Explorers 

The greatest authorities in Natural History 
are here represented. Included among more 
than 80 are: Beebe, Audubon, Stefansson, 
Darwin, Fabre, Agassiz, Thoreau, Melville, 
Jack London, H. G. Wells—and scores more 
like them. 

All This FREE When You Enroll. 
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the special low price allowed club members for each 
book I choose (no extra charge). There are no dues 
or fees for me to pay—no further cost or obligation. 
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LETTERS TO 


In Defense of Mr. 


Burch 


After noting Dr. John W. S. Brady’s 
letter in your April issue, I again reviewed 
the November, rm issue and Guy Irving 
Bure h’s article, “Conservation and Popula- 
tion.” 

I was particularly interested because of 
the recent reported statement by Professor 
Juitsu Kitaoka, population student of Ja- 
pan: “The overcrowded condition of Japan 
was the basic reason that took my nation 
to war.” He points out that Japan now has 
82,603,000 people trying to make a living 
on an area smaller than New York and 
Pennsylvania, with a combined population 
of but 21,778,870. 

Such population concentrations are de- 
pendent upon natural resources elsewhere, 
resources which are not in surplus as popu- 
lations increase locally. 

The statements of Mr. Burch 
realistic when one large 
dire circumstances mining the 
cutover timberlands. 

Are intelligent Americans going to sit by 
and let ill-advised wars provide the wrong 
solutions to the population-resource ratio? 
More thought-provoking articles about the 
real basic problems of conservation are 
needed if world chaos is to be avoided. 


M. C. Howard 


becc yme 
families in 
soil from 


sees 


Hot Springs, Arkansas 

It may be presumed that Dr. Brady, 
whose letter appears in your April issue, 
is well informed about pills and serums. 
One cannot say as much for his intellectual 
relationship to economics and the problems 
of resource utilization. He has obviously 
made no study of these subjects, or even 
done any objective thinking about them. 
Yet he does not hesitate to describe as 
“trash” the reasoned statements of a highly 
trained specialist who has devoted his life 
to such studies. Dr. Brady would surely 
be either indignant or amused if his own 
medical diagnoses were to be dismissed as 


“trash” by Mr. Burch. The parallel is ob- 
vious. 
It is an elementary fact of economics 


that the size of the population of any 
region is a major factor in determining the 
standard of living of that region. This may 
be “odious and immoral” to Dr. Brady, but 
it remains a fact, and as such is quite unaf- 
fected by personal prejudices and parroted 
opinions. Mr. Burch has justifiably used 
it as a basis for reasoned conclusions. Dr. 
Brady, in contrast, explodes in an emotional 
outburst having little or no relation to the 
fundamental problem. The only accurate 
and relevant statement in his tirade is the 
assertion that population control means 
birth control. Well, why shouldn’t it? 

The difference 
Dr. Brady is the difference between ob- 
jective analysis and mere shouting. Dr. 
Brady should stick to his pills. 

Malcolm H. Bissell 


between Mr. Burch and 


Calistoga, California 
The Seaboard Story 


“A Railroad 
by James 


The article 
Forestry,” 


Crusades for 
B. Craig, in the Feb- 


ruary issue of American Forests, is splen- 
did and should do much to increase interest 





June, 


1950 


THE EDITOR 





in the forests of Georgia and other southern 
states. 
Herman Talmadge 
Governor of Georgia 
Atlanta, Georgia 


“Who Owns Our Rivers?” 


I note in your May issue the article, 
“What You Should Know About CVA.” 
The whole article gives a seriously false 
impression of the effort to establish the 
Columbia Valley Authority and has some 
positive misstatements, as well as some 
slurs at the sponsors of the CVA. I will 
mention one misstatement which I know is 
positively false: 

In the first column on page 17 you say, 
“cutover lands are being sought eagerly 
by prospective buyers.” They are not being 
sought so eagerly. Prospective buyers do 
come to look over the cutover lands, but 
when they find out the facts they turn 


around and go elsewhere. The facts are 
these: 
The cost of clearing that cutover land is 


$200 an acre. Then buildings and fences 
must be put on the land at the cost of 
above $50 an acre. There are many farms 
to be had in the Mississippi Valley at less 
price. More than this, a large part of 
the cutover lands of the Pacific Coast is 
infested with ferns, which means a ten 
to twenty-year fight to bring the land into 
real productivity. 

The real fight is whether we of the Pa- 
cific Northwest shall pay perpetual tribute 
to eastern capitalists for the use of elec- 
tricity, or may have its facilities at approxi- 
mately the cost of production. The same 
struggle has been going on in this country 
for 200 years. 

First, should we pay tribute to England 
instead of producing our own commodities. 
Two wars settled that question. Then 
should we pay taxes to maintain public 
schools. Next the question of chattel slav- 
ery bothered the nation. Later on the mat- 
ter of forest preservation by the federal 
government had a lot of opposition. Now 
we have the question of whether the people 
shall have the benefit of the public waters, 
or a few “investors” shall levy perpetual 
tribute on the public at large for letting 
the rivers flow. 

I recall hearing a discussion when I was 
a boy as to whether Wells Fargo or the 
federal government should carry our mails. 
Seventy-five years hence some old man may 
recall hearing a discussion in 1950 as to 
who owns our rivers. 

C. E. Payne 
Usk, Washington 





Reprint Credit 


American Forests regrets its fail- 
ure to credit Nation’s Business for 
the map used on page 14 and 15 
of the May issue, in connection with 
the article, “What You Should Know 
About CVA.” We are glad to give 
credit to Nation’s Business for this 
map which appeared in its October 
1949 issue. 
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Drafting, 
Reproduction, 
Surveying Equipment 
and Materials, 
Slide Rules, 
Measuring Tapes. 


K&E Instruments for forest 
work are made with the 
same care and precision for 
which all K&E products 
have been renowned for 
82. years. 

K&E Forestry Equipment 
includes the K&E Swedish 
Increment Borer, made of 
the finest Swedish steel, 
K&E Tree Caliper, K&E 
Swedish Bark Measuring 
Instrument, K&E Timber 
Scriber, K&E Forester’s 
Compasses, K&E Topo- 
graphic Abney Levels, 
K&E Topographic Tapes 
and K&E WYTEFACE* 
Diameter (Tree) Steel 
Tapes. 

Ask any K&E Distributor 
or Branch for further in- 
formation or write Keuffel 
& Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


*Trade Mark 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
EST. 1367 
New York ¢ Hoboken, N. J. 
Detroit © Chicago ¢ St. Louis 


San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles * Montreal 














MY 


FAVORITE 
TREE 


By Dr. KARL MENNINGER 


Famous Psychiatrist 








LIKE MANY of the previous con- 
tributors to this series I feel uncom- 
fortable about naming one favorite 
from among the many trees I know. 
I shall feel guilty of a certain disloy- 
alty and unfairness which my friends. 
the trees, might resent. Trees seem 
very human to me, not in some fanci- 
ful way but in a deeply emotional 
way. I speak with some diffidence of 
this emotion because I perceive that 
there is a wide variance among peo- 
ple with regard to such a feeling. To 
see a tree chopped down for utili- 
tarian purposes, valuable as these may 
be, pains me sharply, to the astonish- 
ment of some of my friends. The 
sight of the felling of great trees, 
which seems to thrill the average 
movie audience, arouses in me only 
the most unpleasant sensations, simi- 
lar to those more conventionally ex- 
perienced when the hero of a story 
finally loses his life. Journeys I took 
some years ago through parts of the 
states of Oregon, Washington and 
the upper peninsula of Michigan left 
me depressed for weeks: inconsider- 
ate destructiveness as a trait of hu- 
man beings seemed too nakedly re- 
vealed. 

As a psychiatrist I am interested in 
the way people (including myself) 
feel about things. Reactions such as 
I have described can be called by 
different names—sentimentalism, neu- 
roticism, pantheism, totemism, identi- 
fication. They are bound to be ridi- 
culed by the practical man who re- 
gards trees only as so much lumber 
from which so many useful things can 
be made: But when I think of the 
destruction of the top soil and the 
devastation of floods which have fol- 
lowed so regularly the application of 
this “practical” principle, I wonder 
if it isn’t in part an illusion and in 
part an excuse for cupidity. Recently 





one of my neighbors—a very “prac- 
tical” man—cut down a_ beautiful 
walnut tree and transformed it into 
hoards for a corral for his horses. 
| asked him about it, because he is 
intelligent and approachable. He was 
astonished that I concerned myself. 
“A tree is a tree.” he said. 

Having this deeply emotional reac- 
tion toward trees, | cannot name a 
favorite tree. Instead I shall mention 
several which are especially endeared 
to me, but in different ways. The 
sycamore has always impressed me 
with its grandeur and its uniqueness. 
The massiveness of its trunk and the 
majestic sweep of its branches give 
this tree a truly grand architecture. 
unsurpassed by any other tree. The 
sycamore is also one of my oldest 
acquaintances among the trees, for 
its spectacular, dappled branches and 
white trunk, and the round seed pods 
swinging from its branches _ all 
through the winter stamped its iden- 
tity upon my mind during early 
school days. 

Of the less common trees the yel- 
lowwood is one of my favorites, pro- 
ducing quite different emotional reac- 
tions of an aesthetic sort. Its smooth 
clean bark, the airy grace of its 
foliage and its occasional display of 
fragrant white flowers combine to 
create an effect of delicate beauty. 
Although it is a hardy, little wild tree. 
it attains its richest beauty of foliage 
and flowers only under cultivation—a 
circumstance which is particularly 
gratifying to the cultivator of trees. 

And of the common trees I love the 
cottonwood because, like we Kansans 
who have named it the official tree of 
our state, it withstands both adversity 
and prosperity. To the thousands who 
live on the great prairies of the South- 
west, the groves of cottonwoods 

(Turn to page 39) 
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Years of research and commercial use show that the ““AMMATE” GIVES YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 
most effective and economical way to give valuable on oe ee a 
: e Kills roots and tops in one application. Little if any re- 
pine trees a better chance to grow is to destroy oni 
‘ g- 
scrub hardwoods with ““Ammate” weed and brush r ‘ . ” - 
killer, Forest owners report that treatment with e Cost is low; a fraction of a cent per tree for ‘““Ammate 
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*““Ammate’’ costs only 30 to 40 cents per acre for the 


P e Saves labor; not necessary to fell or girdle large trees. 
chemical; and the returns run up to $3 an acre each ’ . ° 


year in better growth of timber. ‘Ammate” de- e Can be used in slack work periods of fall and winter. 
stroys blackjack oak, gum, sassafras, elm, willow e Simple to use as concentrated solution or dry crystals. 
and other weed trees with little or no resprouting. e Safe to operators; harmless to livestock and wildlife. 


e No fire hazard, not explosive. Dissolves readily in water. 


GET THIS FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET describing how to improve 
pine timber stands by killing undesir- 
able trees with Du Pont “‘Ammate.”’ 





DU PONT distributors in your area can supply your ‘““Ammate”’ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 

i . book - t of Pi 
mepeioraiinte, ae She Say Set anes OF are BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
Timber Stands with ‘Ammate,’”’ write Du Pont, Grasselli rueoven cnsmmrey 
Chemicals Dept., 5031 Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington 98, Del. a" 


Listen to Du Pont ‘‘Cavalcade of America’’— Tuesday Nights—NBC Network 














HE Genesee River, one of the 

few important rivers in Amer- 

ica which flow north. rises in 
the meadows of northern Pennsy]- 
vania and, after a circuitous course, 
empties into Lake Ontario. Former- 
ly more tempestuous than it is now, 
it has been wearing its way through 
glacial deposits for thousands of 
years. In western New York it sud- 
denly drops 700 feet in a series of 
three magnificent falls, carving out 


By MARGARET |. JARDINE 


a gorge about seventeen miles long. 
The precipitous walls of the gorge, 
with the winding river below, has 
earned for it the name of “Grand 
Canyon of the East.” 

Entirely within Letchworth State 
Park, sixty miles from Buffalo, the 
gorge offers one of the most notable 
examples of waterfall scenery in the 
eastern states. But competing with it 


for public interest and enjoyment is 
the 10.600-acre park itself. Few 
parks have such diversified recrea- 
tional facilities; few are so steeped 
in history. And for the nature lover, 
Letchworth is a veritable paradise. 
For outdoor sports enthusiasts 
there is everything from an archery 
range to ski slopes. Below the lower 
falls is a swimming pool and bath- 
house. There is a fine museum of 
Indian and pioneer exhibits—a com- 
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Photos by Bassett Art Shop 


plete record of colonial history in the 
region. There are log cabins—some 
original Indian cabins—for visitors 
who like to rough it; there is the 
stately Glen Iris Inn, with its out- 
standing collection of antiques, for 
those desiring convenience and com- 
fort. For those who would get closer 
to nature, there are good trails 
through the woodland and along the 
river; there are plant communities of 
unusual interest, a great variety of 
tree associations with their lesser 
plant life. And there is an extensive 
forest arboretum which attracts stu- 
dents from forestry schools through- 
out the Northeast. 

What Letchworth Park is today 
was but an idea in the mind of Dr. 
William Pryor Letchworth of Buffalo, 
back in 1859. Crossing the railroad 
bridge connecting the two sides of 
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The great gorge of the Genesee in Letchworth State 





Park is one of the show places of western New York 
—a veritable Eden of water, trees and bird life 


the Genesee River Gorge one after- 
noon, he was dismayed to find that 
the tall, stately pines in the valley 
below were being logged. A sawmill 
had been erected at the middle falls, 
and more than 200 acres of majestic 
trees already had fallen before the 
ax. On the spot he made a resolve. 
If humanly possible, he would save 
this beautiful valley from despoila- 
tion. 

And it was possible. In time, Dr. 
Letchworth succeeded in purchasing 
the land that lies in hillside, plateau 
and meadow along one bank of the 
river, commanding a _ magnificent 
view of the upper and lower falls. It 
was here he built his home, Glen 
Iris, (now the Glen Iris Inn) so 
named because of the colors that 
arose each sunny day from the mist 
of the falls. 

The nucleus of the present park 
was bequeathed to the state in 1906, 
with the stipulation that the Ameri- 
can Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society be its custodian. But before 
his death, Dr. Letchworth made many 
contributions to the future of the 
area, including the planting of more 
than 10,000 trees in an informal 
manner that created natural effects. 

Indeed, next to the magnificent 





gorge with its three waterfalls, trees 
are perhaps the stellar attraction at 
Letchworth. As early as 1912, work 
was started on the forest arboretum, 
the aim being to create a sort of out- 
door laboratory for the study of tim- 
ber trees that thrive in this northern 
climate. More than 100 thousand 
trees were planted the first year on a 
fifty-acre tract—pine, fir, larch and 
spruce, along with numerous decidu- 
ous trees. Plantings were in both 
pure and mixed stands, or blocks, 
varying in size from one to several 
acres. The trees were grown at the 
arboretum nursery and, up until this 
year, more than 600 thousand seed- 
lings had been transplanted from 
nursery to field. So important to the 
scientific practice of forestry have 
these plantations become, students 
from forestry schools throughout the 
East visit them every year. 

But to the layman, the main appeal 
is the plant associations found in the 
woodland, along the stream banks, 
in the swampy areas and along the 
limestone cliffs. There is nothing 
more exciting to the hobbyist than to 
come upon some plant that will serve 
as a “key” to a whole association or 
community. This, as the writer can 
testify, is what makes ecology such 




















Glen Iris, original home 





of William Pryor Letchworth, commands a 
magnificent view of the upper and lower falls. It is now an inn 
































a fascinating study and recreation. 

And Letchworth is a paradise in 
this respect. For example, in one 
plant community consisting of white 
oak, sugar maple, white ash, hi¢k- 
ories and tuliptree, the cucumber tree 
(a magnolia) is found. This is its 
northern limit. The black spruce, 
often with pendulous branches, is 
found in the swamp community. As- 
sociated with it are the pin oak, 
American larch, swamp maple and 
sometimes the box elder. 
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other ferns give the finishing touch, 
with their light airy lacework pat- 
terns. 

The hemlock ravine holds some of 
nature’s choicest gems. The mountain 
and striped maples, birches, flowering 
dogwood, and tuliptree help to make 
up this community. Many delicate 
plants grow here, as the bishop’s cap, 
coral bells, bunchberries and wild 
ginger. 

But its real charm is in the carpet 
of delicate ferns. The polypods lux- 


Middle Falls. From the railroad bridge in background, Dr. Letchworth 
watched sawmill operate, resolved to preserve valley’s great beauty 


An interesting shrub that also loves 
marshy ground at Letchworth is the 
leatherwood, a slow growing, shapely 
shrub of about six feet with pale 
yellow flowers in the early spring. 
Its brown stems diverge near the 
ground into many curved and ascend- 
ing branches—branches so tough and 
flexible that the Indians bent them 
into hoops. 

Another tree association at Letch- 
worth is the beech-maple-hemlock. 
Its companions include the shadblow, 
witch-hazel, mountain laurel and 
Canada yew. Lady’s slippers, tril- 
liums and many kinds of violets live 
happily among them. The maiden- 
hair, spleenworts, Christmas and 


uriate on the tops of rocks, the cliff 
and rock brakes in niches on the 
sides of the cliffs, with bladder ferns 
clinging to wet rocks. The dainty 
woodsias grow here, too. 

Perhaps the most interesting and 
rare fern found at Letchworth is the 
walking fern (Camptosorus rhizo- 
phyllus). Only eight inches high, it 
is found mostly in limestone cliffs. 
Its evergreen leaves, sometimes two 
feet in length, taper at the end, and 
when they arch over and touch the 
ground, they take root and send up 
another colony. On a narrow ledge, 
the leaves cross and intercross as 
they “walk.” In other areas they 
will form large interwoven mats that 





may be pulled up in sheets. 

The oak woods are quite different, 
with each plant group forming a 
“story,” or different level. This asso- 
ciation prefers acid soil and mulch. 
Here may be found dogwoods, sassa- 
fras and basswood. The shadbush, 
laurel and blueberry also inhabit 
these deep, rich woods. Of the small- 
er plants are found hepaticas, showy 
orchis, polygala, violets, and many 
ferns including spleenworts, Christ- 
mas ferns and shield ferns. It is al- 
most impossible to describe the beau- 
ty and charm found in the oak woods 
at Letchworth: 

For those interested in history, 
Letchworth has much to offer. 

Here are original Indian cabins. a 
council house, and the statue of 
Mary Jemison, the “White Woman 
of the Genesee.” Her’s is an interest- 
ing story. At the age of fifteen, Mary 
was captured and adopted by the 
Seneca Indians, who ranged in New 
York between Seneca Lake and the 
Genesee River, where Letchworth 
Park now stands. After Mary grew 
up she was married, and happily, to 
a Delaware Indian chief. But when 
he died, leaving her with a small son, 
she moved back into the Genesee 
Valley with her Indian sisters and 
brothers. 

The wars were now over, and 
England was offering a bounty to the 
Indians for the return of white pris- 
oners. An old chief, spurred by this 
offer, decided to kidnap Mary and 
return her to the whites. But the In- 
dians had treated Mary kindly and 
she had no wish to leave. So until 
the old chief wearied of his search, 
Mary and her son were in hiding 
near the “White Woman’s Spring.” 

Wildlife is abundant at Letch- 
worth. Hundreds of mulberries have 
been planted for the birds, providing 
food for four months of the year. 
Also blue-berried juniper on the open 
hillsides which attract as many as 
thirty-nine species, among them the 
flicker, cedar wax-wing and purple 
finch. The crossbills and grosbeaks 
are cone eaters and patronize the 
hemlocks, firs and larches, as well as 
the pines and spruces. The flowering 
dogwood leads them all, however, by 
providing food for no less than 
eighty-six species. These are but a 
few of the plants that make Letch- 
worth a paradise for both birds and 
ornithologists. 

But it is more than that. The 
“Grand Canyon of the East,” as it 
has become known, is an unfailing 
well-spring of inspiration, of mental 
and physical relaxation, of knowledge 
that can be gained only by close con- 
tact with nature at her best. 
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HEN northern Idaho farm- 
ers build fish ponds on their 
property, it is “man bites 


dog” news. These people are close to 
some of the finest fishing waters in 
the country. Branches of the St. Joe 
and Clearwater rivers are only slight- 
ly less famous for excellent angling 
than Lake Pend Oreille, perhaps the 
nation’s best fishing hole. 

One answer to this paradox is that 
Idaho farmers are too busy these 
days. Gone are the years when open- 
ing day of trout season saw ' scores 
of local sons-of-the-soil wetting lines 
and hauling in fish. Another reason 
is that they have found a farm fish 
pond an ideal substitute for leisurely 
trips afield. 

Everybody is anxious to help in 
the new program. Men of the state 
fish and game department, University 
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This typical northern Idaho fish pond is in Latah County. 


Idaho Fish Pond 


ern Idaho farmers are building 
fish ponds right in their own 
backyards. And it’s working 


By BOB FORBES 


of Idaho department of zoology, and 
soil conservation districts have rolled 
up their sleeves. And they have made 
a good start. Two hundred and fifty 
ponds are now full of water—and 
fish. Four hundred aré back-ordered. 

Homer S. Swingle of the Alabama 
Agricultural Experiment Station, co- 
author of a widely read Management 
of Farm Fish Ponds, calls northern 
Idaho ponds “The best constructed 
ponds in the country.” 

Taking a large share of this pat on 
the back is Lewis Wakefie!d, Soil Con- 
servation Service engineer at Lewis- 
ton. But district workers also come 
in for a share of praise. 

State fish men enter the picture 
when ponds are full of water. They 
calculate the carrying capacity of 
each and then plant fish of several 





Too busy to go fishing, north- 








varieties — bass, crappies, bluegills 
and “punkin seed”’ sunfish. 

But fish production is not the only 
benefit of ponds on Idaho farms. 
They provide watering places for 
livestock; and highly important is the 
fact that ponds help maintain the sub- 
surface water table. Some authorities 
think that enough farm ponds in 
a large area will forestall the time 
when it runs out of ground water. 

When fertilized, ponds in the East 
have been known to yield as high as 
100 pounds of fish per surface acre 
of water. However, Douglas Hole, 
district conservationist at Lewiston, 
says, “The problem of fish pond man- 
agement here is to give ponds enough 
use. Almost any northern Idaho pond 
would produce twice as heavily, with- 
out fertilization, if its potential was 
realized by more fishing.” 


Pond fertilization is unnecessary 











WE R-EMAMINE OUR FIRE DOLLAR 


Basic protection is near for state and private lands, Forest Service study 
reveals, but the job will now cost $48,000,000, or three cents more an acre 




















AN this nation achieve a safe 
- eaaies ' . degree of fire protection for 
1950 AREA AND COST ESTIMATES its forests and critical water- 
shed lands? And at what cost? 
Areas Qualifying Rittnsuted Coes These are vital questions, for the 
for Protection of first essential of forestry is adequate 
State (In Acres) Protection protection. But they are not quickly 
answered. What, for example. con- 
MEDS. escsciverenicnseccinenaseciess 18,112,000 $2,249,000 stitutes adequacy—a safe degree—in 
a debdNeberriedeeraacconenssiadees 16,962,000 1.589.000 fire protection ? How many burned 
Colorado wc NERS b00 97-000 acres ean this country absorb with: 
Connecticut .........ccccccccceeeeeeeee 1,907,000 240,000 out serious disruption to its forest 
IE sie sccnieetrticesinesooven 440,000 27,000 economy ?—without further endan- 
Florida 19,940,000 3,436,000 gering its dwindling water supply? 
— eecore —_—- without severe inroads on recreation- 
Idaho 6.963.000 850.000 al opportunities for its citizens? . 
Illinois 3,755,000 133,000 We are not far enough along in 
— sndpeissveceianvesevecessenseses 4.255.000 — fireproofing our woodlands to say for 
I caauiaadbidiabickaeiaddan 1.968.000 76, 7 7 i ani acte in- 
| ere 11.253.000 651.000 sure. We have yet to master the in 
CR 14,141,000 1,451,000 tricate problem of varying degrees of 
ee 16,692,000 "952.000 local dependency upon forest areas, 
ee 2,686,000 350,000 along with such factors as changing 
oe  aamammaa ieatinsinaminninnieeivte 3,293,000 440,000 climatic conditions, extent and char- 
— 17,996,000 1/688.000 acter of land use and, in many re- 
I nisiciunits cickateaicceenas 15.314.000 1,676,000 gions, human behavior. But we are 
Siooonet ae eee 13,835,000 1,150,000 well on our way. 
PETE « sthbsubhenendsdcctoubensooesenes 6,000,000 460.000 Thi« ia cle sndicated in : -ent 
eee 2,150,000 79,000 st oe : 1 a —% Sc tans 
New Hampshire .................... 4,176,000 243,000 study made by the U. ». sts 
New Jersey occceccccccccscccccn,. 2.294.000 375,000 vice of private and state forests and 
PE MIND ectcenscnisisoresssenninn 4,060,000 88,000 critical watershed lands qualifying 
nelly la Meaieininere nnn sy yoyo for cooperative federal-state protec- 
North Dakota ............. "919,000 "8,000 tion under the Clarke-McNary Act 
___ REM ERIRCER eeaaaieainiee 4.973.000 281.000 (practically all lands outside of fed- 
a eee 9,779,000 608,000 eral ownership) and costs of provid- 
Soagee eveeeoeesenensnseceesssesosenses’ 11,995,000 3,165,000 ing these lands with “basic” protec- 
mertevate eet Gaslewenteehbtaierccs a "ae tion. With forty-three states and 
South Carolina 1.300.000 1.353000 many industrial foresters cooperating. 
South Dakota ................... 896,000 50,000 this study is unquestionably the most 
NO “necinittidinininensioncenicsesin 11,967,000 1,141,000 comprehensive made in recent years. 
— Deceocessecececcosessessvesoreecsece Bey ae Its basic purpose is to achieve a more 
i re reene ery 10. realistic disposition of funds under 
RNa 3,504,000 110,000 : ~~ ; 
Virginia .............. 12,971,000 1,297,000 the Clarke-McNary pattern—that is. 
Washington .......... 12,329,000 3,122,000 with the federal government provid- 
West Virginia 9,038,000 665,000 ing funds to the states on a matching 
jae 15,590,000 1,534,000 basis 
anette rein 1.557.000 42.000 "Oi cites cide camille 
q @42 950 000 e story of this area-cost study 1s 
I didhavbivewtseaitarrdcscenss 426,694,000 $48,250,000 told quite graphically in the table and 
(Turn to page 44) 
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Status of Forest Fire Control—1950 
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How Many Elk? 


By GRACE V. SHARRITT 


Fears that the famous Jackson Hole elk herd is declining are quieted by 
winter census takers, who report 16,000 animals, an increase over 1945 


HE elk were strung out in a 

gigantic circle waiting to be 

fed on the National Elk Refuge 
at Jackson Hole, Wyoming. There 
were thousands of them: big, power- 
ful bulls, sleek dun-colored cows, fat 
calves and yearlings, although their 
exact number was still a guess. This 
brilliant winter morning, however, 
was to determine the herd’s status in 
the valley. For this was the day of 
the much-anticipated elk count. 

Rumors had been running rife that 
the herd was on the decline. Old- 
timers declared it was dying out, that 
hunting pressure had been too great 
on the animals concentrated in this 
mountain valley of northwest Wyo- 
ming—a valley less than sixty miles 
long and eight miles wide. Because 
of its rugged inaccessibility, this val- 
ley had become the last remaining 
home of the great herds of elk which 
once roamed throughout North 
America. 

Other big game throughout the 
state, notably antelope and deer, had 
suffered intensely during the hard 
winter of 1949. What about the Jack- 
son Hole elk? Were the losses large, 


or as some argued, normal? 

That was the big question debated 
in game meetings, in homes and in 
public gathering places. Some would 
cite the slaughter of animals in 1947, 
when the elk had been caught by 
early snow storms along their ancient 
migrating trails from their summer 
range in the Yellowstone region to 
the National Elk Refuge, and shot 
down in a firing line by ruthless 
hunters. 

Others would state that the elk- 
numbers were holding, arguing the 
case of the herd versus its range— 
that good game management had 
kept the population balanced in pro- 
portion to its natural habitat. 


About every three or four years, a 
complete aerial census of the entire 
Jackson Hole herd is made by the 
U. S. Forest Service and the Wyo- 
ming State Game Department, in ad- 
dition to the annual poll on the gov- 
ernment elk refuge by team and 
sleigh. 

The 1949 census was now in proc- 
ess and, for three days, a Forest Serv- 
ice six-passenger plane had counted 


and re-checked the number of elk on 
the outlying winter ranges; over the 
Gros Ventre foothills, the Snake Riv- 
er Canyon and the Hoback Basin. 
This is hazardous, dangerous coun- 
try. On the last poll of the elk by 
plane in 1945, Orange Olson, of the 
U. S. Forest Service, and Pilot John- 
son, a seasoned mountain flyer, had 
been killed when the plane crashed. 

On the ground, sixteen men, rep- 
resenting government and state agen- 
cies. the Izaak Walton League, and 
local business houses, were making 
the count of animals on the 25,000- 
acre government ranch or refuge, es- 
tablished in 1912 for the care and 
winter feeding of the largest elk herd 
in the world. 

“Not a bad-looking bunch,” re- 
marked one, as he climbed aboard the 
hayrack of a sled which was taking 
the counters into the field. “Espe- 
cially after this son-of-a-gun of a win- 
ter.” 

The men began pairing off—eight 
men to a sled. The count of elk in 
the lower feeding grounds was to be 
made in the morning, the upper feed- 
ing grounds in the afternoon. 


Nine thousand elk were counted on the refuge feeding grounds. 
During this winter of 1949, one of the most severe in the his- 
tory of Jackson Hole, the animals consumed 3,000 tons of hay 

















It had been roughly estimated that 
about 7000 elk were in refuge this 
winter and about 15,000 in the entire 
Jackson Hole country, including the 
refuge elk. 

“There’s an old cow that’s been 
comin’ to this feeding ground for 
years,” one of the counters said. 

“How can you tell?” someone 
wanted to know. 

“Her ears are different. They’ve 
been marked. I’ve seen her each 
year.” 

“How many years you been count- 
ing elk?” he was asked. 

“Fifteen, twenty,” the old-timer 
drawled. “Beginning to feel like 
one.” 

The men laughed. Some of them 
were laying good natured bets as to 
what the count would be. “I say 3700 
in this field,” called one. 

“Closer to 4500,” replied another. 

“Let’s find out,” a voice cut in. 
“Here, Doug, you and Albert count 
the herd from this sleigh. Charlie 
and Everton take the bulls. Art and 
Jensen, the calves. Billy, you and I 
will count the spikes.” 

The two bobsleds started at a half- 
way mark in the circle, each sleigh 
going in opposite directions, to meet 
again at their starting point. Thus 
there would be no duplications of 
count. 

The teams traveled slowly through 
the feeding elk, and the animals 

(which become  semi-comesticated 
during the winter but revert to the 
wild as soon as they leave the refuge 
in the spring) broke to make a path 
for them. Then they casually re- 
turned to munching hay. Nothing 
was done to excite the herd, for if the 
elk should become alarmed, it would 
upset the count. 


This was a scene that thrilled even 
the oldest of game men. Above the 
wide, snow-covered field, backed by 
the slopes of buttes and the dramatic 
Teton Peaks, magpies flashed vivid 
black and white feathered alarms, 
while ravens flapped slow, deliberate 
wings around the huge circle of feed- 
ing animals. The deep winter silence 
and cold temperature accented the 
movements of elk, horses and sleighs. 

A bobsled stopped and the herd 
broke slowly, easily passing back of 
the counting men. The frost-coated 
horses snorted. A calf squealed in 
fancied fear. The old bulls acted as 
though they had been through the ex- 
perience before—‘and that men were 
funny critters, one day pitching hay 
to them, another time pointing a 
gun. 

A cow limped past, a memento of 
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U. 8. Forest Service photo 


The plane used in the aerial count of the Jackson Hole herd. 
Almer Nelson, elk refuge manager, is shown at extreme right 


a mis-aimed shot of last hunting sea- 
son. “Haven’t seen many cripples,” 
one of the men remarked. 

“Been many sick ones?” another 
questioned. 

“Not this winter,” Almer Nelson 
manager of the refuge, replied. “Dur- 
ing the worst of last month’s bliz- 
zards, when the elk huddled and 
crowded together in the swamp, some 
of the bulls gored a few calves. But 
on the whole, the herd is in excellent 
condition.” 

“How much hay they been get- 
ting?” 

“An average of thirty-one tons a 
day,” Nelson answered. “We figure 
it will take close to 3000 tons before 
this season is over.” 

“How much can you store in your 
sheds?” he was then asked. 

“About 4500 tons. But we prefer 
that the elk feed on the natural graz- 
ing food in the fields as long as possi- 
ble. It’s much healthier. The calves, 
especially, get a disease called ‘sore 
mouth’ from eating the dry baled hay. 
This winter, however, has been un- 
usually free of any sickness.” 

“What conditions determine the 
winter feeding of baled hay?” que- 
ried one of the men, a newcomer to 
Jackson Hole. 

“Snow,” Nelson replied briefly. 
“When the snow reaches an icy con- 
dition, the elk can’t paw through to 
the grass on the ground. Some win- 
ters, it’s before Christmas. Other 
years we don’t start feeding until late 
January. All depends on snow con- 
ditions.” 


The pale afternoon sun had dropped 






behind a mountain ridge when the 
men, tired but excited, finished count- 
ing the last numbers of elk on the 
upper feeding grounds. 

“Can’t believe it,” said the old 
ranger, as they left for home. “Over 
9,000.” 

“That’s a lot of elk,” laughed one. 

The air census made by the Forest 
Service plane was a success also. 
When the complete numbers of the 
combined census were released, it 
was learned that the herd had in- 
creased to 16,000, head, a jump of 
1000 since the last count of the entire 
valley in 1945. 

In spite of hunting pressure, or the 
severe winter, the Jackson Hole herd 
was still holding its own against the 
encroachments of man and a narrow- 
ing range. 

What does the future hold for this 
controversial elk herd of Wyoming? 
Will it increase again to top-heavy 
numbers by the time of the next com- 
plete count in 1952? Should hunt- 
ing be increased, as some argue ?—or 
the hunting season shortened, as oth- 
ers believe? 

Or is the famous elk herd, the last 
remnant of those immense herds of 
yesteryears when America was young 
and prolific, to become merely a side- 
show for interested tourists? These 
and many other questions, some seri- 
ous, others trivial, continue to rage 
about the animals as they forage for 
hay on their winter feeding grounds. 

Oblivious to their fate, or in- 
different to their numbers, the hand- 
some antlered bulls, the sleek cows 
and timid calves follow only their an- 
cestral instincts of preservation. 

















County Boards of Sweden protect the 


democratic administration of forestry 


laws by maintaining a high degree of 


authority in the hands of local citizens 





The CFC—Carl and Sara Klingberg 


County Forestry Chairman 


By HARDY L. SHIRLEY 








the evening train from Helsinki to 

Tampere. With twenty-seven oth- 
er members of the Third World For- 
estry Congress we were starting on an 
excursion to the forests and wood- 
using industries of southern Finland. 
Carl is a large, sandy-haired Swede 
of forty-four with a kindly, yet strong 
face. Sara, his wife, overflows with 
energy and sociability. 


] MET Carl and Sara Klingberg on 





was to become better acquainted with 
the way in which the Scandinavians 
regulate timber harvesting on_pri- 
vate lands, and I found Carl an ideal 
subject to interview. 

Both Finns and Swedes maintain 
good timber yields from their forests 
while encouraging private ownership 
and management. I found the Fin- 
nish system of controlling private tim- 
ber cutting about the most democratic 


Mackmyra, the Klingberg manor house, dates back three generations 
— is surrounded by fields and haylands and a 3000-acre forest 


“] am a farmer, not a technical 
forester,” Carl was quick to inform 
me. “I hope the congress will help 
me to discharge better my duties as 
chairman of the Gaevle County For- 
estry Board.” 

One of the objectives of my trip 
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that can be imagined. It operates 
through a vast network of forestry 
associations that represent landown- 
ers, timber operators, technical fores- 
ters and forest industries. These ex- 
tend down into counties and town- 
ships. But the Finnish system could 


not readily be adopted in the United 
States as we have nothing approach- 
ing their forestry organizations in in- 
tensity of coverage. 

It was on the third day of the ex- 
cursion, as we emerged from the 
sauna at Lahti with our bodies glow- 
ing from the combined effects of 
steam, cold water and birch whipping, 
that Carl invited Mrs. Shirley and me 
to visit them in Sweden. We readily 
accepted and, three weeks later, ar- 
rived at Gaevle, seventy miles north 
of Stockholm. Carl met us at the 
railroad station in his 1939 Ford and 
we set out for Mackmyra, nine miles 
away. As he drove, our host told us 
some of the history of his farm. 

“My grandfather,” he began, “was 
interested in mechanical things, in- 
dustry, as well as agriculture. At 
Mackmyra he operated an iron found- 
ry and a paper mill. And at the farm 
he installed a 250-kilowatt, water- 
driven electric plant. This was in 
1905—and it has operated continu- 
ously ever since.” 

Carl had taken over the farm in 
1938. 

The highway led past attractive 
suburban homes, then prosperous- 
looking, well-tended farms. Suddenly 
our host turned off into a narrow lane 
that led through a private park. “This 
park, the manor house and pavilion, 
and the workers’ homes also date 
from my grandfather’s time,” he ex- 
plained. I felt I had been right in 
suspecting that Mackmyra Bruk would 
prove to be no ordinary farm. 
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Sara Klingberg and three of her 
children came out to greet us. and 
after an appetizing and bountiful 
luncheon Sara showed Mrs. Shirley 
the immaculate drawing room con- 
taining heirlooms and family por- 
traits. The rest of the huge house 
displayed that homey, lived-in atmos- 
phere inevitably created by a large 
and vivacious family where mother 
must do most of the housework. 

That afternoon Carl showed us his 
dairy herd of sixty cows and his 250 
acres of fields and hayland. Then, 
with the foreman, a graduate of one 
of Sweden’s ranger schools, we had 
a long walk in his 3000-acre forest. 

“This forest provided wood for the 
Mackmyra iron foundries for almost 
two centures,” Carl explained. “As 
early as 1822, it was rated by govern- 
ment officers to produce thirty-one 
cubic feet of charcoal wood an acre 
each year. Grandfather cut very lit- 
tle. In father’s time most of the tim- 
ber matured and was harvested. To- 
day young trees occupy most of the 
land.” 

With the foreman’s help, he gave 
me these figures: trees aged one to 
twenty years, thirty-nine percent of 
the acreage; aged twenty-one to forty, 
seventeen percent; aged forty-one to 
sixty, fifteen percent; and trees 
eighty-one and older, twelve percent. 

To my eye, the Klingberg forest 
was good but not exceptional. Much 
of the soil was only fair, some of the 
forest was grazed, and timber quality 
was about average for the region. | 
learned that one forty-one-year-old 
stand of about five acres was growing 
148 cubic feet an acre annually. This 
was the best. Average growth for the 
entire forest was fifty-nine cubic feet. 

“Most.of our farm income goes for 
labor, feed, fertilizer, seed and ma- 
chinery,” Carl said. “We look main- 
ly to the forest for money to run our 
household and educate our children. 
I should keep more large trees—but 
an annual harvest of large trees is 
necessary to obtain the bulk of our 
cash income.” 

The forest foreman led us through 
spruce thickets needing thinning, 
pointed out some elite scotch pine 
trees, and explained that the large 
timber is marketed by a cooperative. 
The small material is sold to the local 
pulp mill. 

At dinner I became acquainted with 
county forest officers and the techni- 
cal director of the pulp mill. “These 
men carry the real work of the for- 
estry board,” Carl said modestly. “I 
just review and sign their recommen- 
dations when I think they are right.” 

Serious talk was given up then. 
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Sweden’s celebrated smorgasbord was 
served on the open porch, then din- 
ner — really a banquet — inside. We 
had coffee by candlelight in the pavil- 
ion where we later danced to the mu- 
sic of an accordian. 

But next morning, as we drove to 
the forest school at Kratte-Masugn, 
Carl described the county forestry 
board and its responsibilities. Of its 
three members, one is the chairman 
appointed by the Minister of Agri- 
culture, another is elected by the 
farmers’ organizations in the county, 
and the third is elected by the county 
board of supervisors. 

“I want to do an especially good 
job as chairman,” Carl remarked. 
“I’m a member of the Conservative 
Party but my appointment came 
from a Social Democrat.” 

The board has wide authority and 
wide responsibility. It hires the coun- 
ty forester, who serves as technical 
advisor and is responsible for the 
board’s field operations. Eric Pers- 
son, the Gaevle county forester, is one 
of Sweden’s outstanding foresters. He 


has helped the Gaevle board assume a 
position of leadership among all the 
county forestry boards. 

With the advice of its county for- 
ester, each board determines the for- 
est practice standards that are to be 
followed by all private timberland 
owners in the county. These stand- 
ards require that forest land be kept 
continuously productive and prohibit 
clear cutting of immature timber. Af- 
ter these regulations are published, it 
is up to individual owners to comply 
with them. 

If an owner's practice is not up to 
standard, the district ranger reports 
him to the county forester. Special 
forest examiners are sent to inves- 
tigate. If the ranger’s report is sub- 
stantiated, the offending forest owner 
is warned to comply with the pub- 
lished rules. If he does not, his case 
is referred to the county forestry 
board. He is called before the board, 
again told of his infraction, and re- 
quired to sign an agreement to com- 
ply. He is then put on probation. 

(Turn to page 42) 
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that land be managed for continuous production 
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The beauty of Maine’s glacier-carved 





Photo by Maine Development Commission 


Kezar Lake is most striking at sunrise or sunset 
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A Westerner Looks at Maine 





By EDWARD RITTER 


The West has its rugged grandeur—but only the Pine Tree State 
can offer a Katahdin and lakes that range from giant Moosehead to 
such fascinating waters as Caucomgomoc and Chemguasabamticook 


Y first real trip into Maine 
was an eye opener. To a 
newcomer it was a marvel- 


ous, a wonderful country. 

The little amphibious plane took 
off from the Augusta airport and 
headed almost due north, passing 
over Skowhegan and Greenville, fly- 
ing low between the Spencer Moun- 
tains and into the Allagash country. 
I found myself immediately facing 
comparisons. 

Who am I to write about the Pine 
Tree State when prejudice might be 
lurking behind each word? Being 
born and brought up in the State of 
Washington and living a number of 
years in Idaho, there could be a pos- 
sible conflict in appraisal of values. 
But there are differences and simi- 
larities between communities, and no 
community I have yet found either in 
Europe or America can lay claim 
to all of nature’s grandeur, chambers 
of commerce to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Twin Falls, Idaho, potatoes 
are big and delicious. and so are 
those from Aroostock County, Maine. 

Rugged peaks such as the Cascades 
and Sawtooths were conspicuous by 
their absence. Nor was there any- 
thing to compare with Mt. Rainier, 
Lake Chelan, or Coulee Dam. But 
there was wild Mt. Katahdin and the 
Spencers and there were lakes and 
more lakes in the wild land townships 
“down East.” Moosehead with one 
of the longest shorelines of fresh wa- 
ter, Chesuncook, Chamberlain, Chur- 
chill, Clayton, Clear, Cliff, Coxabexis 
and Cross Lake are a few with sym- 
phonic alliteration, not to mention 
Caucomgomoc, Chemguasabamticook 
and others too difficult to remember. 
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Fishing and hunting, I was told, 
provide a sportsman’s paradise and | 
heard some claims about “suprem- 
acy” in camping and other forms of 
recreation. Some of the information I 
picked up was authenticated on my 
visit. 

Maine has an extremely long and 
rugged coastline. Its 19,685,000 
acres of land area are eighty-five per- 
cent forested. The big woods of the 
north, about ten million acres, are 
probably as lightly populated and 
more isolated than any other single 
forest area in the United States. Al- 
most ten percent of the total area is 
water—lakes and streams. In the big 


Moosehead Lake is said to have the longest shoreline of any fresh-water lake in the 


United States (Great Lakes excluded). Mt. Katahdin is at right in background 








woods the most common modes of 
transportation are by canoe and 
plane. Air travel is by far the quick- 
er and generally most comfortable 
means of getting places, but a canoe 
trip up the Allagash is an experience 
highly recommended by Maine’s 
sportsmen. On a cross-country hike 
in the summer, the black flies would 
literally eat you alive. Roads are 
about as sparse as in the wild Salmon 
River area of Idaho. 

Lumbering is still a principal topi 
for discussion “down East.” Maine, 
in 1830, was the big lumber produc- 
ing state of the nation—and in 1879 
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it produced nearly four times as 
much lumber as Washington. Its peak 
production of sawtimber was over 
one billion board feet in 1909. Since 
then production has dropped to as 
low as 225 million feet in 1930—and 
for the past several years has re- 
mained constantly close to 400 mil- 
lion feet. Maine became a leading 
pulpwood producer in the 1870's and 
cuts annually over a million cords of 
wood for its pulp mills. Every spring 
one can see river and lake banks piled 
high with short sticks awaiting the 
spring breakup of ice to permit cheap 
“white-water” transport down cas- 
cading streams to hungry mills. 

Some of the isolated forest area 
has yet to be cropped for pulpwood 
and it will take years to reach much 
of this growth at the rate roads are 
being built. The pulp and paper in- 
dustry has been and still is vital to 
the economy of our most northeast- 
ern state. Other industries which are 
dependent in whole or in part on the 
forest for such matters as scenic set- 
ting or raw materials include recrea- 
tion, inland fisheries, and woodwork- 
ing plants. Failure to emphasize the 
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BOOTS AND SADDLE! 


If you are planning to ride 
with the early expeditions of The 
American Forestry Association’s 
Trail Riders of the Wilderness— 
time is running out. Only a few 
vacancies remain on the June 
and early July trips—and un- 
less you reserve a place NOW, 
you may be disappointed. 

Expedition No. 1—June 13 to 
24—Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park, North Carolina and 
Tennessee, can accommodate but 
four more riders. 

Expedition No. 2—-July 5 to 
16—Flathead-Sun River Wilder- 
ness, Flathead, Lolo and Lewis 
and Clark National Forests, Mon- 
tana, can accommodate but five 
additional riders. 

Expedition No. 3—july 8 to 
17—Quetico-Superior Wilderness 
of Minnesota and Ontario, has 
canoe space for only six more. 

For reservations on these and 
other expeditions—you have 
eleven to choose from—write The 
American Forestry Association, 
—™ St. N.W., Washington, 











present importance of forest products 
would be heresy to the local fathers 
and gross negligence by the observer. 

Because of great losses suffered 
from forest fires in the early days of 
the tall timber lumberjack and con- 
tinuing into recent years, timberland 
owners began to look around for a 
way of “containing” this red demon. 
In 1903 over 250 thousand acres were 
burned and a small amount of money 
was appropriated by the Maine Legis- 
lature for forest fire protection pur- 
poses. In 1909 the Maine Forestry 
District Law was passed which cre- 
ated an administrative district com- 
prised of wild land townships in 
which the forest commissioner was 
made responsible for fire protection. 

Provisions were made to allow the 
forest commissioner to subdivide the 
area into sections, appoint firewar- 
dens, lookout watchmen, patrolmen, 
construct lookout towers and _tele- 
phone lines and to purchase tools and 
equipment necessary for the protec- 
tion of its timberlands. At present 
the Maine forest commissioner em- 
ploys four supervisors and twenty-six 
chief wardens who are assisted by 
many deputies and patrolmen. Seven- 
ty-seven towers have been construct- 
ed at strategic points from which 
fires may be reported. Airplanes have 
been operated since 1927 to carry 
men and supplies into remote areas 
and to patrol in search of fires. At 
present the fleet consists of one Re- 
public amphibian “Sea Bee” and a 
Luscombe “Silvaire 85” two-place 
seaplane. 

Fire protection in the “inhabited” 
organized towns, which includes an 
area of over six million acres, is also 
in charge of a supervisor. Fire pro- 
tection with state authority was 
spread relatively thin prior to the 
1947 disaster. At that time the super- 
visor had but four yearlong wardens 
and their deputies to do the leg work 
during fire season. Twenty-seven 
lookout towers were manned during 
dangerous periods. This work was 
carried on in cooperation with local 
municipal authorities. The 1949 state 
legislature provided the forest com- 
missioner with more full-time war- 
dens, additional deputies and better 
coverage by lookout towers, addition- 
al equipment, storehouses and radio. 
The state forestry department now 
has full responsibility and authority 
in forest fire prevention and control. 

Maine experienced an extremely 
disastrous fire season during the fall 
of 1947, but other than this, the state 
has had a good fire record. Only 
one-tenth of one percent of its forest 
area had been burned during the pe- 





riod 1941 to 1945, but in 1934, the 
state was plagued with a series of 
fires which burned stubbornly in the 
north woods. In 1945, the year of 
victory—V-E and V-J—forest fires 
burned only three-hundredths of one 
percent of the total area protected, a 
remarkable attainment in such a vast 
land as the Pine Tree State. 

There are traditions connected 
with Maine’s lumbering. They say 
that Paul Bunyan was born there, 
and there the industry in America 
had its beginnings. Long before the 
Revolutionary War, this section be- 
came noted for its white pine timber 
which proved excellent material for 
shipmasts and spars. At one time the 
government in England had the best 
white pine sticks “reserved and 
marked with the King’s broad ar- 
row. The first shipment of timber 
for the British navy was made to Eng- 
land in 1635. The first sawmill in 
Maine, and perhaps first in America, 
was set up near South Berwick in 
1634. This was nearly thirty years 
before the first sawmill in England 
was established. 


In addition to its vast timber re- 
sources and its famous potato crop, 
Maine is endowed with a wealth of 
scenery that is enjoyed annually by 
thousands of people. Its seashore is 
unique for its rugged character. The 
sight along its rockbound coast would 
thrill even a sea-faring man. Viewing 
Mt. Katahdin from the ground or by 
plane, gives one a feeling of vastness 
which some folks associate only with 
the West. The colonies at Bar Har- 
bor and other ocean-side points enjoy 
thrilling, lovely vacation periods. The 
trek through the Maine woods, made 
only with compass in hand, provides 
all of the solitude human nature can 
crave. A canoe trip across the lakes 
and ponds of the isolated country 
needs little of imagination to picture 
the Indians lurking behind each 
group of trees along the shore. 

As said before, Maine hunting is 
famous, as is its inland water fishing. 
It has a thriving saltwater fishing 
sport and its annual lobster haul and 
commercial fishing add to the glam- 
or as well as to the commercial in- 
come of what is known by the lands- 
man’s name of the Pine Tree State. 
It is an interesting state in which to 
make comparisons with some of our 
wester area, including our northwest- 
ern states. 

I have heard many claims to fame 
in many parts of our land and 
abroad. After my trip to Maine, and 
despite my western partiality, I still 
think the setting “down East” is mar- 
velous—a wonderful country. 
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At the Stavros Station wandering goatherds have 
vanished —- forest people have permanent jobs 


Telephone exchange. For the first time, forest 
communities have contact with rest of the island 


Cyprus Forest Station 


The forests of Cyprus, the Mediterranean island famed in 
medieval times as a green paradise, were so thoroughly plundered 
that not until the early part of this century were restoration efforts 
successful. Well managed state forests now assure the people 
of this British colony a vastly improved standard of living. 
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Malaria control is removing is- a 
land’s main cause of ill health 


At all forest stations boys and 
men are taught to work with wood 


Developing an appreciation of the economic value 
of forests is an important function at Stavros 
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New buildings are replacing herdsmen’s villages of 
decaying hovels. This is the forest ranger’s home 
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RED WING 


Cures Its Headache 


By HAROLD SEVERSON 


How a small Minnesota town overcame a “Let- 
George-do-it” complex and tackled its own 
flood control and soil conservation program 








HIS is the story of a small 
Minnesota town that rolled up 
its sleeves, grabbed a spade 
and hoe, and tackled a soil erosion 
problem that state and federal agen- 
cies had been by-passing for years. 
The result is as pretty a picture as 
you'd ever want to see of how small 
farmers and townspeople can work 
together with benefits to both. 

The town is Red Wing, nestled 
down beside the Mississippi River in 
the southeastern corner of Minne- 
sota. Its problem was a tough one, 
caused by the rushing waters of Hay 
Creek hurtling toward the Mississippi. 
Hay Creek averages two sweeping, 
raging floods each year. That means 
tons of sand and silt are deposited 
down at the mouth of the creek where 
one of Red Wing’s leading industries, 
a large tannery, is located. Because 
of that fresh accumulation of flood- 
borne debris, the tannery has been 
forced to dig an expensive 900-foot 
drainage channel after each flood. In 
addition, the railroad that runs 
through the valley twice had to raise 
its roadbed and a highway is being 
relocated to keep it from being 
washed out or buried in sand. 


But erosion doesn’t end there. It 
goes back right up into the hills 
where the creek begins. There farm- 
ers were losing water, and with it 
their soil. Raw side gullies, deep 
enough to cover a house, were march- 
ing straight up their fields, reaching 
back into the hills, carrying off top 
soil that seldom is more than two 
feet deep, usually only a few inches. 
And when the sluicing flood waters 
raced down the gullies, they wrecked 
the county and township roads. 

Nobody was happy about the situa- 
tion, least of all tannery and railroad 
officials along with the farmers. But 
Red Wing for a long time acted on a 
“let-George-do-it” psychology. Local 
sportsmen’s groups contacted their 
congressmen and fish and wildlife 
organizations in an attempt to have 
the Hay Creek watershed set aside as 
a game preserve. That plan never 
was put over. At one time the town 
induced U. S. Army Engineers to 
make an extensive survey of the 
lower part of the watershed with the 
thought of getting dams _ installed. 
Nothing came of this. During the 
depression, a demonstration project 
was planned for the area to show the 
right and wrong way of controlling 
soil erosion. But, like the others, this 
proposal died a’borning. 


high school students turned 


4 On Arbor Day nearly 200 
out to help plant the trees 
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Things couldn’t go on like this, so 
in 1945 townspeople got together with 
county officials and determined to 
lick the problem. Obviously they 
needed the cooperation of the farm- 
ers, but it was also apparent a cen- 
tralized plan was needed. Nothing 
would be accomplished on an every- 
man-for-himself basis. And therein 
lies the significant part of this story 

sometimes an entire town can work 
together as a single unit with farmers 
and thus achieve action. 

The leaders—men like Lee K. 
Moore of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, County Agent G. J. Kunau, and 
county commissioners A. F. Keye, 
George O. Thorson, Henry Sathrum, 
G. W. Diepenbrock and W. F. Dibble 

-had a fair idea of the necessary 
steps. In fact, the Board of Com- 
missioners had requested the Soil 
Conservation Service to make a com- 
plete survey to find out how to con- 
trol the rampaging waters of Hay 
Creek. That report was submitted in 
August, 1947. It was a_ sobering 
statement. For one thing, the cost 
of building a channel and construct- 
ing necessary control structures was 
conservatively set at $500,000. Other 
experts figured it at a million. 

The experts’ report also recom- 
mended putting the lower half of the 
watershed into trees and pastures. 
“Let’s make a community forest out 
of that section,” it was urged. 

It was a good idea, but it presented 
a problem of human rights. Nobody 
could move the farmers away from 
their homes and land. Oddly enough, 
although the farms were poor and 
small in size, none were tax delin- 
quent. The farmers had part-time 
jobs in Red Wing and kept paying 
their taxes. 

“Everybody knew we should plant 
trees—but who was going to plant 
them?” Lee Moore recalled. “The 
farmers didn’t have time. They had 
their factory jobs, and when they 
were home they had to work in their 
strawberry patches and _ vegetable 
gardens and do other chores. They 
were willing to cooperate but, after 
all, there was a limit to what they 
could contribute.” 

Red Wing knew that if it waited 
for the federal government to act, it 
would be twenty-five years before 
the trees would be planted. Yet it 
wanted the municipal forest. Towns- 
people could envision it as a park, a 
picnic ground, and a wildlife refuge. 
Everybody was enthusiastic — and 
ready for somebody else to start the 

project. 

That’s been changed now. A spark 

(Turn to page 44) 
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For years, Hay Creek farmers watched deep gullies march through 
their fields — silt and gravel (below) wash down from the hills 























1936 — Lobes of glacier extend into the lake 


VERY year, during the late 
iz summer or early fall, I take 

a sixteen-mile hike to see what 
has happened to “my glacier,” other- 
wise known as Collier Glacier, in the 
Cascade Mountains of Oregon, and 
to make a photographic record of it. 
Each year so far, a shrunken remnant 
of the glacier of the preceding year 
has greeted me. Other changes, co- 
incidental with its dwindling condi- 
tion, have helped to make each trip 
a fascinating experience. 

A serious attempt to keep a photo- 
graphic record of Collier Glacier was 
begun in the fall of 1936 as a result 
of a chance conversation in Yosemite 
National Park with Dr. Francois E. 
Matthes of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey. When I showed him my 
1934 photograph of Collier, he told 
me that the glaciers of the West were 
diminishing. Furthermore, that they 
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were not remnants of the Pleistocene 
glaciers as had formerly been be- 
lieved, but new glaciers. He sug- 
gested that, since I had an oppor- 
tunity to do so, I should make a 
picture record of Collier as an exam- 
ple of a western glacier. 

Collier is one of fourteen glaciers 
that occupy cirques (a steep-walled 
recess in the side of a mountain, pro- 
duced by glacial “plucking” and 
grinding) on the sides of the Three 
Sisters, in the Willamette National 
Forest. The largest glacier of this 
group, it can also claim the distinc- 
tion of being the largest in Oregon, 
and for its southern location, approxi- 
mately forty-four degrees north lati- 
tude, the largest glacier in the United 
States. The Oregon Three Sisters 
Quadrangle, United States Geological 
Survey, 1932, shows Collier to be ap- 
proximately one and a half miles long 
by three fourths of a mile wide. The 





Collier Glacier | 





1938 — Valley deepens as snow and ice recede 


altitude at its snout is 7400 feet—at 
its summit, 9000 feet. 

The large size of the glacier is the 
result of its location between two 
10,000-foot peaks, the North and Mid- 
dle Sisters. The slopes of both moun- 
tains serve as gathering grounds for 
ice and snow, thus giving it a double 
advantage over glaciers that occupy 
a single mountain. Collier flows 
north-northwest and is partially pro- 
tected from the sun by the depth and 
direction of the depression in which 
it lies. 

An excellent view of this glacier 
may be had from the summit of the 
McKenzie Highway, or from Scott 
Lake. From these locations, Collier 
appears to be simply the largest patch 
of snow on these mountains. 

Three trails lead from the McKen- 
zie Highway to the foot of the glacier 
—the Oregon Skyline Trail, Scott 
Trail and Obsidian Trail. All are 
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good for hiking or horseback trips, 
around eighteen miles round-trip. 
They are usually open from late July 
or early August until early October. 

Evidence that Collier is not a rem- 
nant of the Pleistocene glaciers, but 
rather about 400 years old, the age 
that has been established for the gla- 
ciers of British Columbia and Cali- 
fornia, is as follows: 

From photographs, Collier is seen 
to form an are around a spur of the 
North Sister, about midway of its 
length. Inasmuch as truncation of 
spurs is the rule with glaciers, the 
fact that Collier has not yet accom- 
plished this feat indicates that it has 
not yet had time. 

The large size of the moraines, 
long considered evidence of the an- 
tiquity of the mountain glaciers of the 
West, has recently been proven to be 
caused by ice cores. Such a core was 
discovered during the summer of 
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1941 — Lowering lake exposes delta formation 


.. . YEAR BY YEAR 


1939 in the terminal moraine of Con- 
ness Glacier in the High Sierra of 
California, when a lake burst out, 
cutting a narrow channel through the 
embankment. The exceptionally steep 
slopes of the terminal moraine of Col- 
lier result from the matrix of ice in 
which the rocks of the moraine are 
embedded. The normal angle of re- 
pose for such volcanic material in 
moraines is much less steep. In the 
fall of 1948, much slumping of the 
steep moraines at Collier appeared to 
be caused by the melting of ice within 
the moraines. 

The interrelationship between Col- 


Is Oregon’s largest glacier breaking up? Here 
is evidence that it is—that it may disappear 


entirely unless revived by return of a wet cycle 


1948 — Slumping moraines form V-shaped valley 













By RUTH E. HOPSON 





lier and the most recent vulcanism 
in this area also indicates that the 
glacier has not extended further than 
the outermost terminal moraine since 
the last volcanic activity. Collier cin- 
der cone now stands at the foot of 
the glacier, blocking its path. Yet it 
shows no signs of glacial or any 
other type of erosion. 

The thin veneer of valley train (the 
filling of gravel, sand, etc. deposited 
in a valley by drainage from a gla- 
cier) that has been deposited by 
White Branch, the stream that drains 
the glacier, is another indication that 

(Turn to page 41) 
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Ready for thinning — a seventeen- 
year-old plantation of loblolly pine 


HE Crossett Arkansas Com- 
panies, long identified with 
those progressive forest indus- 
tries making use of education to 
encourage selective management of 
every acre best suited for growing 
trees, are now embarked upon an 
even more ambitious program. They 
are giving away pine seedlings to 
other landowners — then doing the 
planting as well. 

The new Crossett venture was 
launched during the winter planting 
season with a donation of 500 thou- 
sand seedlings which the company 
planted on other lands. Another 200 
thousand were given to individuals 
and schools willing to do their own 
planting. And this was in addition 
to Crossett’s schedule of planting 
1,800,000 trees on its own lands. 

The decision to furnish and actu- 
ally plant the half million seedlings 
without cost to landowners represents 
the first time such a step has been 
taken on so large a scale by an in- 
dustrial concern. It stems from a 
desire on the company’s part to re- 
place every tree that arrives at its 
paper mill from lands where trees are 
not now being managed as a crop, 
with one or more seedlings. 

Crossett—manufacturers of lumber 
and wood chemicals as well as paper 
in southeastern Arkansas — obtains 
the raw material for its modern pa- 
per plant from several sources. From 
company-owned lands come relatively 
young pine trees that have been cut 
in thinning operations. Also, the tops 
of sawlog trees provide a consider- 
able amount of pulpwood. 

But the wood derived from these 
sources is not sufficient to keep the 
paper mill running at capacity, so it 
is necessary to buy wood from farm 
woodlots and other small forests. It 


A TREE FOR A TREE 


By ROBERT MILLER 


By planting, without cost, one or more seedlings for every tree 
delivered to their paper mill, the Crossett Arkansas Companies 
go all-out in a crusade against clear cutting on private lands 
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is here that timber growing acres are 
not being managed in a manner con- 
sistent with the premise that forest 
resources must be utilized to supply 
future generations as well as meet 
current needs. 

Some of the private landowners 
and timber producers in Arkansas 
are clear cutting their timberlands 
which means there are no regenerat- 
ing seed trees left to provide a new 
crop in from ten to twenty years. 
There are several reasons for this: 
the landowner may wish to sell all 
his timber; competition may force 
the independent wood contractor (he 
buys timber and resells to the various 
pulp mills) to clear cut to realize a 
profit; then some landowners and 
timber operators think only of im- 
mediate profit, with little regard to 
future income. 

Crossett keeps a complete record 
of all wood received at its mill, in- 
cluding sources and types of cutting 
methods. This reveals that forty-two 
percent of the total comes from selec- 
tive cutting on company, government 
and private lands; twenty-two percent 
is from salvage operations—tree tops, 
ice and fire damaged timber, etc.— 
and fourteen percent from seed tree 
or minimum diameter cutting with a 
good stand of pine remaining. Twen- 
ty-two percent is from clear cutting— 
and, of this, seven percent is from 
land-clearing operations, where farm- 
ers are converting woodland into 
pasture or crop land. Thus, undesir- 
able clear cutting represents but fif- 
teen percent of the total. 

It is this fifteen percent, however, 
that concerns the Crossett companies. 
By offering free seedlings and the 
services of a tree-planting machine 
with its crew to the independent pro- 
ducers of wood and 4-H groups, the 
company feels it is helping to insure 
that future generations will be pro- 
tected. Furthermore, it is estimated 
that if this effort were made on a 
like scale by nine other forest prod- 
ucts concerns, within ten to fifteen 
years the pine trees planted would 
have matured sufficiently to provide 
the raw material necessary to support 
for an indefinite period a new kraft 
paper mill with a daily capacity of 
300 tons. 

This economic truth coupled with 
the even more salient facts regarding 
the southern paper industry, which is 
only one segment of the forest prod- 
ucts utilization picture, serves to illus- 
trate the importance of such a regen- 
eration program. For example, ap- 
proximately 185 million acres, or 
more than half the land area of the 
South, is covered with forests, which 
is ten times the acreage occupied by 
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the cotton crop. The southern paper 
industry employs 120 thousand peo- 
ple and pays them over $200,000,000 
annually in wages. But that is not 
all. These same paper mills are pay- 
ing over $100,000,000 annually to 
woodland owners, large and small, 
while $60,000,000 is received by the 
railroads, truckers and barge opera- 
tors for hauling the raw materials 
and finished paper and board prod- 
ucts. 

In a word, the plants in the South 
that turn out half of the nation’s 
paper and paperboard represent an 
investment of over a billion dollars. 

Apart from the wholly economic 
considerations of reforestation, it is 
interesting to contemplate how man 
can help nature in the desirable re- 
plenishment of this natural resource. 
In Nevada County, near Bluff City, 
the state operates a nursery in which 
millions of pine seedlings are grown 
annually. There the young trees are 
nurtured for one year before being 
removed from their beds and sold to 
private individuals and companies 
for transplanting. 

Under normal conditions, the 
seedlings are put in the ground in 
rows which are six to eight feet 
apart with about six feet between 
seedlings, requiring from 1000 to 
1200 seedlings for each acre planted. 
The mechanical planter has been de- 
vised in recent years as a means of 
materially cutting costs on a big area. 
This method permits a two-man 
crew to plant from 10,000 to 13,000 
seedlings a day. 

Once a pine plantation is started, 
the landowner must protect it from 
fire and grazing. While fire is a con- 
tinuing threat to his investment, the 
danger from animal grazing dimin- 
ishes after two or three years. But 
for the first and second year of its 
existence, the plantation should re- 
ceive protection from heavy grazing. 





Given this protection, it is not un- 
common to find plantations in which 
over ninety percent of the seedlings 
planted survive. Within ten to fifteen 
years, normally, the plantation has 
grown to such an extent that a sal- 
able thinning cut can be made. Wood 
buyers and foresters of the Crossett 
and other companies are always 
available to give advice on selective 
marking and cutting. The state for- 
est service, along with the University 
of Arkansas Extension Service, also 
provides advice and marking service 
to private landowners. In addition, 
the U. S. Forest Service conducts 
demonstrations and experiments in 
proper forest management, passing 
along its findings without charge. 

By using the services available to 
him, the small farmer or landowner 
who has idle land can, with a mini- 
mum of expense, become a tree farm- 
er. By putting pine seedlings on 
otherwise non-productive land, he 
can increase the selling price of his 
land from ten to twenty dollars an 
acre at the outset,’ with increased 
value accruing as his plantation ma- 
tures. 

The Crossett companies, by virtue 
of their program to replace one seed- 
ling for every tree severed from 
lands not being selectively main- 
tained, planted 500 thousand seed- 
lings this year in ten Arkansas coun- 
ties and four parishes in Louisiana. 
The seedlings and services of the 
planting crew were donated, and no 
control will be exercised over these 
private lands or seedlings after plant- 
ing. Where private woods producers 
selling their products to the company 
had no open land for planting in a 
certain area, the company donated 
the services to 4-H Club members. 

Proper forest management is a 
paying proposition for southern 
landowners, large or small. 


Crossett has made this tree planting machine available to landowners—free 
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Managing Your 


WOODLANDS 


This page is dedicated to the management of wood- 
lands, large and small—practical suggestions in pro- 


on the ground. 


cedure and technique and in the solution of problems 





HOW TO MAKE A SMALL FARM WOODLOT PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 


OUR years have elapsed since 
Ben Abraham began logging 


a twenty-acre tract of old 
growth red oak, basswood, white ash 
and walnut in the Pecatonica Valley 
of southern Wisconsin. It’s an up- 
to-date logging job he’s doing, too, 
with a power chain saw and a craw- 
ler-type tractor for the heavy work. 
Yet he is only about two thirds 
through with his first cut. Because 
logging is a part-time job for Ben— 
as it should be for all farm woodland 
owners—and because he has a small 
plant for sawing lumber staves and 
fuelwood, he makes that twenty acres 
look and yield like a hundred. 

What’s more, vigorous ash seed- 
jings and basswood sprouts are 
filling in the earliest cut areas. These, 
with a moderately heavy stand of 
poles from six to twelve inches in 
diameter, assure him a future cut. 

Ben bought the north half of a 
forty-acre tract from the heirs of a 
family which had homesteaded in 
LaFayette County nearly a century 
ago. Apparently, the best of the 
original growth was cut in the 1860's. 
Cultivated fields border it on three 
sides. Two deep ravines divide it 
into clearly-defined cutting compart- 
ments, each requiring one major and 
a number of minor skid roads. 


By FRED B. TRENK 


During the four years of inter- 
mittent logging this tract has pro- 
duced 93,113 board feet of sawed 
lumber, 28.675 feet of staves and 
approximately thirty cords of fuel- 
wood and blocking for Swiss cheese 
tubs. 

The versatility of the tén-twenty 
tractor has been proved in the log- 
ging of these woods. It has a power 
take-off for operating a buzz saw. 
All skidding is done with a log dray 
or travois, thereby keeping the logs 
clean and avoiding depressions in the 
soft soil which could so easily turn 
into gullies. With the use of the 
power chain saw, low stumps are 
the unbroken rule, so the tractor gets 
around in the cutover with little 
trouble. Two hired helpers complete 
the logging crew. 

Logs are never decked in the 
woods. At least one truck load, and 
frequently two, are skidded to a cen- 
tral rollway for each day’s logging, 
and by nightfall these logs are at the 
Abraham mill about fifteen miles 
from the woods. Since he operates 
a stave mill in connection with the 
sawmill, all straight limbwood, par- 
ticularly basswood, down to four 





the cheese tub market, which is particularly active in Wisconsin’s dairyland 
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inches in diameter is used. 

Ben has been a close observer of 
the habits of hardwood trees. Red 
oak, he knows, needs plenty of light 
for reproduction, so the oaks are 
taken out in sufficiently large groups 
to open up the stand. But he is 
more interested in the ability of the 
basswood to sprout, for he knows 
that here is a tree that grows more 
rapidly than oak and has a higher 
value in his particular market area 
—the cheese tub industry. As in all 
long-neglected stands in which bass- 
wood may be found, there are small 
put defective trees that are perma- 
nently deformed. More _ sunlight 
could never improve their quality— 
no matter how much the rate of 
growth is increased. These are cut 
flush with the ground as part of his 
logging operations; whatever can be 
salvaged is used for fuelwood or 
stave bolts. The new sprouts in the 
open, he reasons, have much better 
prospects for growing into tall 
straight trees. 


The same treatment is given bro- 
ken and deformed red and white 
eaks. A mixed forest of seedlings 
and sprouts is being developed. 

He is wrestling now with a prob- 
lem of concern to many foresters, 
but all too frequently overlooked by 
farmers in woods management. Log- 
ging has broken the wall of foliage 
which his forest developed over the 
years on the three borders facing 
open fields. Sunshine and drying 
winds are now hastening the destruc- 
tion of the layer of duff and, still 
worse, weed seeds blown from the 
fields germinate and produce a 
dense herbaceous growth that is 
harmful to the forest seedlings. He 
has resorted to planting pine and 
spruce on the west border of his 
woods where the real damage has 
been done, with the intent of ob- 
taining a dense screen to fill the open 
gaps. At the same time he has be- 
come aware of the importance of 
keeping more of the old growth tim- 
ber to serve the same purpose. Here 
is a critical factor in woods manage- 
ment in a farming area that only the 
forest-minded manager recognizes in 
time. 
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Here’s the easy, economical way to get out 
tree-length logs .. . an Oliver Crawler 
Tractor and Carco Winch and Sulky. 

With this cost-cutting unit, you can haul 
more and bigger loads. The powerful winch 
enables you to snake out logs from 
inaccessible areas. The rubber-tired sulky 
materially increases the load that can be 
efficiently and economically carried since the 
load is carried with one end of the logs raised 
off the ground. The load-carrying ability of 
the tractor is increased by decreasing the 
load resistance. 

Oliver Tractors and Carco Sulkies make 
possible far longer log hauls, thus 
reducing the amount of truck road needed. 
Remember, too, stresses and strains on the 
tractor are materially reduced, thus 
prolonging its operating life and reducing 
maintenance and operating costs. 

For complete information on Oliver 
Tractors and Carco Winches and 
Sulkies, see your local Oliver Distributor. 


tHE OLIVER corporation 


Industrial Division: 19300 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 17, Ohio 


A complete line of Industrial Wheel and Crawler Tractors “THE SIGN OF 


EXTRA SERVICE” 






























KNOWING 
YOUR TREES 


—ALASKA YELLOW-CEDAR 


Chamaecyparis nootkatensis, (D. Don) Spach 








By WARREN D. BRUSH 


LIKE the other western “cedars,” Alaska yellow-cedar has 
a very limited range, occurring in the Pacific Coast region 
from southeastern Alaska southward through British 
Columbia and Washington, to southern Oregon. In Wash- 
ington and Oregon it is usually confined to the western 
side of the Cascade Mountains and is not often found 





Oliver V. Matthews 


Alaska Yellow-cedar is a medium-sized tree, usually not over 
80 feet in height with a trunk two to three feet in diameter 


below an elevation of 2,000 feet. It grows chiefly in 
moist, rocky or gravelly soils and is commonly found on 
bottomlands, along streams, in basins, valleys and 
gulches and on mountain slopes. The principal forests, 
suitable for commercial timber, are situated in northern 
Washington, on the west slope of the Cascades and in the 
Olympic Mountains. 

Alaska yellow-cedar is a medium-sized tree, usually not 
over 80 feet in height with a trunk two or three feet in 
diameter. It takes about 250 years to produce a tree 
two feet in diameter and the largest trees are between 
500 and 600 years old. On high, exposed slopes it as- 
sumes a sprawling form or it may become even prostrate 
on wholly unprotected sites. In the forest it usually de- 
velops a broadly buttressed, often fluted, base and rapidly 
tapering bole, which is often clear for about one-half its 
length. The conical crown is composed of numerous 
drooping branches with long, pendulous, flattened sprays 
of foliage. While the sprays droop in most of the 
“cedars,” in no other is this drooping as marked as in 
the Alaska yellow-cedar, whose twigs look actually limp 
and wilted as they hang from the branches. The branches 
themselves, few and distant from each other, have a 
tendency to droop and the whip-like leader is too weak 
at its tip to stand erect and bends over gracefully. This 
“weeping” appearance given by the drooping branches 
distinguishes the tree from Western redcedar, for which 
it might be mistaken on casual observation. The leaves 
and the wood of the two trees are also distinctly different. 

Alaska yellow-cedar is often called yellow cypress and 
yellow cedar, from the color of the wood. Sitka cypress is 
another common name. 


The scale-like, blue-green leaves, about one-eighth inch 
long, are closely appressed, overlapping like tiny shingles. 
While they closely resemble those of the Western red- 
cedar, they can be distinguished from the latter with 
which it is often associated, by their distinctive, sharp, 
spreading points, which make the spray harsh to the 
touch. j 


The minute, inconspicuous flowers appear in April— 
the staminate, or pollen-bearing on lateral branchlets of 
the previous year and the pistillate, or female clustered 
near the ends of upper branchlets. The very small, spheri- 
cal, reddish brown cones, about one-half inch long, stand 
erect on the branchlets, ripening in September or October 
when they open slowly to shed their seeds. Each cone is 
made up of from four to six scales, each with a blunt, 
horny point. Under each scale there are from two to 
four seeds; they measure about one-quarter inch in length 
and the thin, lateral wings are about twice as wide as the 
body of the seed. 


The fibrous bark is thin—rarely over one-half inch in 
thickness, even on old trees, and affords poor protection 
against fire, which the tree rarely survives. It is ashy 
brown on the outside, and clear, reddish cinnamon-brown 
when broken. The surface is irregularly and rather finely 
broken by shallow seams; the thin, flat ridges have fre- 
quent diagonal cross connections, and flake off in long, 
narrow strips. 
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The blue-green leaves are about one-eighth of an inch long. 
Ihe minute, inconspicuous flowers generally appear in April 


The fine and even-textured wood of Alaska yellow-cedar 
is moderately heavy, moderately strong, moderately hard, 
is easily worked, shrinks little in drying, and ranks with 
the most durable species such as baldcypress in resistance 
to decay. It weighs about thirty-one pounds a cubic foot 
when air dry. Its bright, clear yellow heartwood is hardly 
distinguishable from the thin, white to yellowish sapwood. 
A large part of the cut of Alaska yellow-cedar is used 
locally for interior finish, furniture, small boat hulls, 
cabinet work and novelties. 


The comparatively limited supply is likely always to 
confine the usefulness of this wood to a few special but, 
nevertheless, important purposes, such as small boat con- 
struction, for which it is especially well suited, competing 
with Port Orford whitecedar for that purpose. Other spe- 
cialty uses are patterns, pyrography, and canoe paddles. 
For the latter use it has long been the preferred wood of 
the Alaska Indians. 


Alaska yellow-cedar generally produces a small amount 
of seed each year, but large crops are released at irregular 
and infrequent intervals. The percentage of survival is 
never very great. It is often cultivated as an ornamental, 
and when well-grown makes a handsome, narrow, pyrami- 
dal tree with attractive dark-green foliage. Its several 
horticultural varieties have been planted in the Middle 
Atlantic States, in California and commonly in the coun- 
tries of western and central Europe. The variety pendula 
has spreading branches and long pendulous branchlets. 

Repeated fires often destroy the young growth and also 
inflict serious damage on the older trees. Alaska yellow- 
cedar is quite often free from fungus attacks. 


The tree grows very slowly in height and diameter. It 
is very long-lived, however. It requires 200 years to pro- 
duce a tree large enough for sawtimber. Trees from 15 
to 20 inches in diameter are from 200 to 275 years old. 

Alaska yellow-cedar is very important as an associate 
with other trees capable of forming protective cover on 
cold, high slopes where it grows along with mountain 
hemlock, lodgepole pine, alpine, silver and noble fir, 
Douglasfir, Western larch, Western white pine and Engel- 
mann spruce. At lower elevations it occurs with Sitka 
spruce, Western redcedar, Western hemlock and grand fir 
and sometimes grows in pure stands of limited extent. 
Where soil and air are abundantly moist it thrives in the 
open, but where soil moisture is deficient the tree prefers 
partial shade and shelter. 
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Kenneth Walin 
The reddish brown cones ripen in September or October. 
About a half-inch long, they stand erect on the branchlets 





The ashy brown fibrous bark has an irregular surface broken 
by shallow seams. It is thin —rarely over a half inch thick 
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The Alaska Yellow-cedar occurs in the Pacific Coast region 
from southeastern Alaska southward to Washington and Oregon 
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CRUISER COMPASS 
Precision-made and beautifully finished, 
the LEUPOLD CRUISER COMPASS is a 
Precision instrument...the best money 
can buy. AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE of the 
LEUPOLD CRUISER COMPASS is declina- 
tion easily set off by using a coin or knife 
in slotted end of pinion gear. Gold-plated, 
rust proof needle is mounted on a ground 
agate jewel. Needle is locked when cover 
is closed. For accurate, pin point sighting 
the LEUPOLD CRUISER COMPASS (pocket 
size) has maximum size dial. Dimensions: 
3¥-in. x 33%4-in. overall. Send for the 
LEUPOLD CRUISER COMPASS, a precise in- 
strument you will be proud to own. 


SPORTSMAN COMPASS 


Ruggedly built tora lifetime of service the 
LEUPOLD SPORTSMAN COMPASS is a 
valuable aid to every hunter, fisherman 
and outdoorsman. Features: gold-plated, 
rust-proof needle mounted on agate jewel 
with sighting line, township plat. Order now! 
Send for FREE booklet: ‘‘Compass Guide." 
See ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Please send me: 
(J The LEUPOLD CRUISER COMPASS with 








money back guarontee........ $12.75 postpaid 
( The LEUPOLD Jr. (SPORTSMAN) COMPASS with 
money back guorantee........ $7.50 postpaid 
Name. 
Address 
City State. 





Write to LEUPOLD STEVENS INSTRUMENTS, Inc- 
4445 N.E. Glisan Street 
Portland 13, Oregon 
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NEWS IN 


The American Association of 
Nurserymen has launched an ambi- 
tious “Plant America” movement with 
the avowed intention “To conserve 
the land, to make it greener and more 
productive for abundant life, beauty 
and recreation.” Endorsed by repre- 
sentatives of the federal extension, 
soil conservation and forest services 
and by thirty private national conser- 
vation organizations, the program 
would turn waste areas into wildlife 
coverts, eroded lands into woodlots, 
barren roadsides into garden spots 
and factory yards into show places. 
It would conserve water and topsoil. 
prevent the siltation of reservoirs and. 
in general, make America a better 
place in which to live. 

Elsewhere along the planting front, 
the U.S. Forest Service is busily com- 
pleting the chore of planting five mil- 
lion seedlings on 8000 acres of na- 
tional forest land in Oregon and 
Washington. Another 700 acres are 
being planted by direct seeding. Since 
national forest plantations were first 
begun in the Pacific Northwest forty 
years ago, a total of 98,500 acres 
have been planted. This program will 
be accelerated even more now that 
the new Forest Service nursery at 
Bend, Oregon, is in production. The 
newly enacted Anderson - Mansfield 
law, authorizing greater expenditures 
for planting, will also help. 

The Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station has made a contribution in 
the interest of planting, too, by issu- 
ing a comprehensive report on how 
best to reforest the estimated twelve 
and a half million acres of burned 
and cut-over forest land in that re- 
gion. The station made more than 
4000 tests on seeds of some 270 dif- 
ferent trees and shrubs during the 
past twenty years. 

. a * . 


In Virginia, the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce has completed the most 
successfu! conservation program in 
its history. Through the help of sev- 
eral fund raising campaigns, the Vir- 
ginia Jaycees purchased 263 thousand 
seedlings which were planted by Fu- 
ture Farmers of America groups. The 
national Jaycees used the Virginia 
tree planting program as a model. 

ee @ e@ 


Wisconsin, on April 26, observed 
the twenty-second anniversary of its 
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school forest program, with Dick Ab- 
bott, extension forester for the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, reporting a total 
of 231 school-sponsored forestry 
tracts and nearly 17,000 acres now in 
the program. Thirty counties have 
school forests, the average being 
around forty acres each. Rusk County 
has thirty-six school forests, but Onei- 
da County boasts 2260 acres in its 
eighteen forests. 

The Washington State College For- 
estry Club chose the first week of 
May to sponsor a state-wide Forest 
Conservation Week for the purpose 
of promoting a better appreciation of 
the Northwest’s natural resources. So 
well organized was the venture that it 
received active support from Gover- 
nor Arthur B. Langlie, private, state 
and federal forestry officials, many 
high schools in the state, chambers of 
commerce and service clubs. Fire pre- 
vention displays, movie shorts and 
news stories featured the week. 


Always conservation-conscious, the 
Boy Scouts of America now may com- 
pete individually for a special conser- 
vation award given through the cour- 
tesy of the New York Zoological 
Society. To apply for the award, a 
scout must show outstanding achieve- 
ments in bringing about through his 
own initiative a change in policy or 
practice on the part of three or more 
farmers, property owners, or sports- 
men toward the wiser use of natural 
resources; and by helping start a con- 
servation program in one or more 
organizations in his community. 


Cooperating with the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces, the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation has been presenting a series 
of lectures by outstanding lumbermen 
designed to acquaint high ranking 
student officers with facts concerning 
the lumber industry. Emphasis was 
placed on providing a working knowl- 
edge of the industry and presenting 
facts which will enable them to utilize 
lumber and wood products to the best 
advantage in time of war. Among the 
speakers was C. D. Dosker, president 
of Gamble Brothers, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky (see “Getting the Most Out of 
Wood,” American Forests for Decem- 


ber, 1949.) 
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Every Pout of Weight is on a Wheel that 


DRIVESandSTEERS 


That's why these husky graders, with their full hydraulic control, just naturally. . . 








Go Places where ordinary graders cannot go. 
Do Things ordinary graders cannot do. 


Outperform ordinary graders on every job. 
AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY, AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


BUILDERS OF ROAD MACHINERY 


Austin( )Western 


' GINCE 4/859 























The unspoiled 
sea and mountain 
wonderland... 


Pacific Northwest 


The green and glorious Pacific North- 
west holds a special niche of heaven 
for every lover of the outdoors. 

You can match wits with a fighting 


steelhead . . . ride a skyline trail on 
Mt. Rainier . . . cruise Puget Sound’s 
romantic waterways... hike through 


towering evergreen forests on the 
Olympic Peninsula... enjoy the 
metropolitan pleasures of Seattle and 
Tacoma, seaports for Alaska and 
British Columbia. Return via Cana- 
dian Rockies or Colorado. 

Free Illustrated Folder 
“Pacific Northwest Vacation Sugges- 
tions’’ tells about the vacation attrac- 
tions of this sportsman’s paradise. 
Write to H. Sengstacken, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, 643 Union Station, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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All new! Private- 
room sleepers, Toura- 
lux sleepers, Luxurest 
coaches, diner and Tip 
Top Grill car. Time- 
saving, perfect sight- 
seeing without dusty 
drives over the plains. 


4 MILWAUKEE #2» 
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Enthusiastic over the success of 
the first kiln drying course to be held 
at North Carolina State College in 
Raleigh, thirty men from southern 
furniture and lumber plants have 
formed a Dry Kiln Club to keep up 
with new developments. The first 
meeting was held in May at the 
George C. Brown Company plant, 
Greensboro. Charles T. Griffin of the 
Halsey Hardwood Company, Edenton, 
was named club president. 

ee @¢ @ 


After two years of exhaustive re- 
search and experimentation with a 
new type of wood called “Milpak,” 
the Timber Engineering Company of 
Washington, D. C., has begun courses 
of instruction for hardwood lumber- 
men and fabricators to help them pro- 
duce and sell this lumber. The first 


hand tools: 


larch and southern pine. 


and oak. 





———— WORKING QUALITIES OF WOOD————— 


For wood carvers, cabinet builders and hobbyists, here is a handy 
guide to some popular American woods showing their workability with 


SOFTWOODS—Fasy to Work: incense cedar, white cedar, Port Or- 
ford cedar, western red cedar, white pine, ponderosa pine and sugar pine. 
Medium to Work: eastern cedar, cypress, balsam fir, white fir, lodgepole 
pine, redwood, eastern spruce, sitka spruce. Hard to Work: Douglasfir, 


HARDWOODS — Easy to Work: red alder, basswood, butternut. 
chestnut and yellow poplar. Medium to Work: paper birch, cottonwood, 
black gum, red gum, tupelo gum, magnolia, sycamore and black walnut. 
Hard to Work: ash, beech, cherry, elm,-hackberry, hickory, locust, maple 
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Agriculture investigations on the in- 
sect pests that affect forests and forest 
products, has retired to a farm in 
Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, 
the region where he spent his boy- 
hood. Dr. Craighead is noted for his 
many contributions to the knowledge 
of grubs and beetles and for his suc- 
cess in controlling their ravages. 
ee @ @ 


Rare tropical woods from the 
French Cameroons in Africa soon will 
be turning up in the world’s living 
rooms, thanks to Marshall Plan and 
other American help. The Economic 
Cooperation Administration has an- 
nounced that about $1,600,000 worth 
of American machinery and other 
equipment has gone into a sawmill 
and logging camp now being estab- 
lished by a French firm at Eseka in 








course was held from May 22 to May 
26, and another will begin June 19 at 
the TECO Laboratory. “Milpak” is 
described as a new form of lumber 
made by remanufacturing No. 2 com- 
mon boards to produce a number of 
cuttings ranging from clear two sides 
down to sound. 
” * e . 


Names in the News: The Izaak 
Walton League has selected J. Ham- 
mond Brown, president and execu- 
tive director of the Outdoor Writers’ 
Association of America, to receive its 
Public Relations Honor Roll Award. 
The Ohio Forestry Association has 
announced an addition to its staff, 
Major Norman Imrie, who will be 
special field representative and special 
lecturer on forestry and kindred sub- 
jects. Major Imrie has a varied back- 
ground as an educator, newspaper 
editor and lecturer on the Chatauqua 
circuits. Dr. Frank C. Craighead, 
for nearly twenty-seven years in 
charge of the U. S. Department of 


the jungles of the Cameroons. Among 
the woods which will be introduced 
are ekki, atonu, iroko, apara and, of 
course, mahogany. 

* e e e 

A British specialist, Norman A. 
Richardson, who is affiliated with 
Great Britain’s Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, has been making a tour of 
nine states to observe new American 
wood preservation techniques in re- 
search centers and industrial plants. 
He has been making an eleven-week 
study under an ECA technical assist- 
ance project requested by the British 
to help avoid unnecessary waste of 
timber in the United Kingdom. 

& s * . 

The 2000 miles of telephone 
lines which blanketed the fire protec- 
tion area for the Texas Forest Service 
are being sold in favor of equipping 
the seventy-five towers with radio 
communication. Maintenance costs of 
the telephone lines were considered 
prohibitive. 
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A School of Natural Resources 
will be established this fall at the 
University of Michigan to replace and 
expand activities of the School of 
Forestry and Conservation. In an- 
nouncing this pioneer step into the 
field of natural resources, Dean 
Samuel T. Dana said the establish- 
ment of the new school is a logical 
further step for the University at this 
time, permitting a widened program 
of teaching and research which will 
consider everything nature has placed 
on, under and over the earth ‘in their 
relation to man. 

“Professional training will con- 
tinue to be given in forestry, wood 
technology, wildlife management and 
fishery management,’ Dean Dana 
said in describing the courses to be 
offered by the new school. “In addi- 
tion, nonprofessional courses and 
programs dealing with these and 
other resources, such as soils, min- 
erals and water, will be offered along 
with land-use planning and general 
conservation.” 

These programs will cover matters 
of basic, general interest relating to 
the distribution, characteristics, utili- 
zation and conservation of natural 
resources and their place in the na- 
tional economy. Agricultural and 
mineral resources will be considered 
in these programs, but Dean Dana 
emphasized that no __ professional 
training in agriculture or mining en- 
gineering will be offered. 

The Charles Lathrop Pack For- 
estry Foundation headed by Ran- 
dolph G. Pack (who, with Dean 
Dana, serves as an AFA vice-presi- 
dent) is helping in the support of 
the new school through two grants. 
The foundation has made a grant of 
$10,000 a year for ten years to pro- 
vide for an additional faculty mem- 
ber and $10,000 a year for three 
years to support research on the 
problems arising in the field of nat- 
ural resources. 

Already appointed to the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Professor of Conser- 
vation post is Dr. Stanley A. Cain, 
currently in charge of botanical re- 
search at the Cranbrook Institute of 
Science. He will join the University 
faculty at the beginning of the fall 
semester. In addition to the Pack 
professorship, Dean Dana has an- 
nounced Dr. Cain will also have the 
rank of professor of botany in the 
College of Literature. Science and 
Arts. 

e e e ~ 


The Wisconsin Conservation 
Commission has assigned $48,275 for 
a complete forest inventory of north 
and central Wisconsin. 
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ESTABLISHED 1840 





36-page book 

is packed 

full of pictures 
and profitable tips 
about 

cutting timber 





cutting costs 


Get your 
FREE 
COPY 


now! 


It tells you how to make money, 
too. Make sure you get yours. 
Mail the coupon today. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
679 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


In Canada, write: 
2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. (Adv. Dept.) 
679 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


Gentlemen: 
| would like very much to have a free copy of your book 
“How To Cut Costs and Make Money with Chain Saws.” 





Company 





Street 
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A PRECISION-BUILT INSTRUMENT 
FOR PROFESSIONAL USE 


The finest compass made for all pur- 
poses. Unequaled for timber cruising — 
inexperienced compassmen can run 
accurate cruise lines quickly. Expert 
foresters endorse this world-famous 
compass as far superior to conventional 
types. Also used and recommended by 
forestry departments and forestry 
schools. 

The Silva Ranger Model Compass 
combines functions of compass and pro- 
tractor. It has graduated, transparent 
base for plotting... sighting mirror... 
rotating compass housing for direct 
course readings ... patented, liquid- 
filled chamber guaranteed leakproof... 
no glass to break... weight only 5 oz. 


Fre literature on all Silva Compasses 
sent on request. Operating instruc- 
tions, explaining the exclusive Silva System 
that takes guesswork out of compass use, will be 
included. Write now. FREE! 
SILVA, INC, 
Dept. F « LaPorte, Ind. 







Va System COMPASSES 


bs 





M. Reg. 


PRODUCTS 


Write the Editor for more complete informa- 


tion on the new products described below: 


Indian Fire Pump—new model of 
famous back-pack pump offers a 
patented air-cooled design constructed 
to fit the carrier’s back and prevent 
direct contact with the moist, water- 
filled tank. Air circulates freely be- 
tween the tank and carrier's back, 
providing greater comfort. Manufac- 
tured in 5-gallon size by D. B. Smith 
& Company, Utica, New York. 

Camper Knife—a unique and prac- 
tical knife that combines a complete 
eating unit with a fishing and general 
utility pocket knife. It is made of 
stainless steel and is non-rusting 
throughout. The Camper is manu- 
factured by the George Schrade Knife 
Company, Inc., 46 Seymour Street, 
Bridgeport 8, Conn. The device is 
extremely flat and thin and may be 
slipped into a pocket or hooked onto 
the wearer’s belt by utilizing the ring 
on the end of the knife. Ideal for 
hunting, fishing, hikes and_ picnics. 
and is also handy to have in the glove 
compartment of your car. 


Iron Frame Swing Saw—the Whe- 
land Company, Sawmill Division, 
Chattanooga 2, Tennessee, has de- 
veloped a new and better iron frame 
swing saw which is light, strong, 
rigid and durable. All its moving 
parts are on ball bearings. For mills 
where slabs or other culls are cut to 
stovewood or other standard lengths, 
an automatic swinging device is avail- 
able, allowing one man to feed the 
saw faster, safer and with less effort 
than most two-men teams. 





Precision Tools for Foresters 








‘““Made In Sweden” 


Your Assurance of Quality 


® Increment Borers 
*® Bark Measurers 
* Tree Calipers 


Quotations on Request 


SANDVIK SAW & TOOL CORP. 


47 Warren St., New York 7, N. Y. 








Self-priming Portable Pump—a 
new ultra light-weight self priming 
pump is being manufactured by Me- 
Culloch Motors Corporation, 6101 
West Century Boulevard, Los Angeles 
45, California. Rated at 15,000 gal- 
lons per hour output, the manufac- 
turer claims that its weight is ap- 
proximately one-half that of pumps 
with the same capacity now on the 
market. The pump is powered by a 
five-horsepower gasoline engine simi- 
lar to the type used on McCulloch 
chain saws. 


Portable Radio Station—Carfone 
Station Unit “15,” a new portable 
transmitter-receiver, smaller than an 
overnight case, for use as headquar- 
ters station equipment in mobile com- 
munications systems operating in the 
152-174 megacycle range, has been 
announced by RCA _ Engineering 
Products Department, Camden, New 
Jersey. The new FM station equip- 
ment was designed by RCA to meet 
the needs of police and fire depart- 
ment systems in small or medium- 
sized municipalities, forestry conser- 
vation systems, logging camps and 
similar outdoor activities. 


Tree Shaver and Saw—a combina- 
tion implement which reduces labor 
costs of making pine gum.. One man 
does the work of five by simply shav- 
ing bark from tree, turning tool over, 
sawing shallow cut, crimping gutter 
and inserting cut, making second cut, 
crimping gutter and inserting into 
cut. Then he is ready to hang cup, 
put on lead streak and apply acid. 
Available at Forestry Equipment 
Company. Offices at Jacksonville, 
Florida, Macon. Georgia, and Prit- 
chard, Alabama. 


Murco Portable Wood Chipper—a 
portable version of the Murco sta- 
tionary chipper which has been used 
for many years in the production of 
pulpwood chips in the paper industry. 
It is compact, designed for low pow- 
er consumption, efficient and easy to 
maintain. Weighs approximately 20,- 
000 pounds, including skid mount 
and diesel engine. Has a capacity of 
15 to 20 cords per hour. D. J. Mur- 
ray Manufacturing Company, Wau- 
sau, Wisconsin. 
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UNI-CHANNEL 
SEWMSSICOW 
DISPATCHER 





2-way RADIO'S Greatest VALUE!! topay and TomoRROW 
with exclusive SENSICON RECEIVER -NOW AVAILABLE in the Dispatcher. 
PERMANENT VALUE of ADVANCED DESIGN 


The Sensicon Circuit with the Permakay Wave Filter, Statomic Oscilla- 
tor, Differential Squelch, Capacitance Discriminator, and Thermally 

Balanced Crystal Oven, all exclusive Motorola developments, has ad- 
vanced the art to permit practicable adjacent channel operation. 
Further, it provides the only uncompromised design capable of accept- 
ing full modulation on the desired channel, and adaptable to “‘split- 
channel” frequency assignments. With “Instantaneous Deviation Control” 
of the transmitter carrier plus the broad nose, steep skirt characteristic 
of the Sensicon Receiver, you have an advanced design combination 
which will give superior performance now and tomorrow! 


RELIABILITY 


Put it in and forget about it! It breezes along with peak performance 
always. With fixed-tuned, sealed circuits, precision compensated ele- 
ments, quality components and workmanship—the day of radio tinker- 
ing is over! Remember! the Sensicon System is coasting while ordinary 
systems using fewer tubes are taxed to the false-economy limit! 





















Ti 


f 

So macKAcine NU 
UNIVERSAL PACKAGING *ETHING NEW IN 

Built for quick and easy installation—with full accessibility, bere is the 
solution to any mounting problem in any type of vehicle. Choice of new 
all-in-one front model, or trunk mount unit—both are drawer-type with 
quick lift cover. Both units provide for complete metering and antenna 
alignment through the covered ports on front—yet the complete hous- 
ing is closed against dust or other foreign particles. 


ENDURING ECONOMY 


A quality communications unit designed to deliver longer sustained 
service at the lowest operating cost. New single vibrator power supply 
provides for minimum tube and vibrator replacement. 





-at 
FREEDOM FROM OBSOLESCENCE the best buy/ 


The growth of land mobile services licensees from 5,000 in 1945 to 
over 17,000 (over 160,000 transmitters) today indicates that channel- 
splitting is imminent. With adjustable modulation control, I.D.C., and 
exclusive exchangeable Permakay filter you have every factor in hand 
for your future protection. 


4545 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51 - in Canada: Rogers Majestic, Ltd., Toronto 
MADE BY THE WORLD LEADERS IN 2-WAY MOBILE RADIO BACKED BY 20 YEARS RESEARCH, EXPERIENCE, AND SPECIALIZATION IN MOBILE RADIO 
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The “LEAF” that 
protects the tree 





Black Leaf 40, used as a spray for trees and 
shrubs for the control of most sucking insects, 
has been the standby of tree experts and horti- 
culturists for generations. It’s double acting— 
kills by contact and by fumes. Spares friendly 
insects that help in pest control. Highly com- 
patible with other insecticides and fungicides 
when used in combination sprays. 


FREE 20-page booklet on the control of insects 
on shade trees and ornamental plants will be 
mailed to you on request. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corporation, Richmond,Va. 





CERTIFIED 
TREE SEEDS 


In 1927 we established 
the practice of describ- 
ing and certifying the 
source of Pacific North- 
west conifer seeds. 
Collections made only in forests of 
outstanding quality and vigor, by peo- 
ple who gather cones for us year after 
year. 
Low kiln temperatures in extraction 
protect seed viability. 


WOODSEED 


P. O. Box 647 Salem, Oregon 








SOUTHERN GLO 
TIMBER MARKING PAINT 


White — Yellow — Red — Blue 
Prices on these colors for imme- 
diate shipment. 


Paste in 5 gallon cans $1.45 gal. 
Ready Mixed 5 gallon cans 1.30 gal. 
1 gal. cans—4 to a case .15 more/gal. 


Order direct from factory. 
All prices f.o.b. Sumter, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 

















Infringers and 
imitators warned. 
Best 
Chrome 
— 

trong. 
Durable 


3 Patents. Best 
material. Sold by 
the thousands. 











THE RENOWNED 
Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Write for Prices and Description 
Geneva Rich Bickel 








WOOLRICH, PA. 














Our SoutH, Its RESOURCES AND 
THetR Use, by Everett F. Evans 


and Roy L. Donahue. Published 
by the Steck Company, Austin, 
Texas. 406 pages, illustrated. Price 
$3.50. 


The nation’s frontier now lies in 
the South, the authors believe, and in 
eight fruitful chapters give the rea- 
sons for their faith. The book covers 
thirteen states and deals with miner- 
als, soil, water, forests, grass, wild- 
life, climate and the people. Prob- 
lems are pointed out together with 
some ways in which the people can 
work together toward a_ solution 
through wise use of resources, 


The book should find widespread 
use in schools in the teaching of con- 
servation. It is wonderfully illustrat- 
ed with photographs, maps and charts 
and supported with many vital statis- 
tics. It is likewise a storehouse of 
information for government workers, 
legislators, speakers, writers and civic 
leaders. 


Rainy River Country, by Grace Lee 
Nute. Published by Minnesota His- 
torical Society, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
143 pages, illustrated. Price $2. 


This charming book tells the story 
of the border country of Minnesota 
and Ontario—the region of the Rainy 
River and the two lakes that it joins, 
Rainy Lake and Lake-of-the-Woods. 
It tells, too, accurately, simply and 
with warmth, of the earliest people 
who passed through the region—the 
Mongoloid men of Asia; of the 
mound builders, the Sioux, the Chip- 
pewas, the traders, the missionaries 
and the settlers. 

It reveals the growth of the region 
from farms, lumbering and the devel- 
opment of great industries. Interest- 
ing historical photographs add to the 
book’s appeal. 


‘tHE Economic PROBLEMS OF ForREs- 
TRY IN THE APPALACHIAN REGION, 
by William A. Duerr. Published 
by Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts. 308 
pages. Price, $5. 
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The author, chief of the Division of 
Forest Economics at the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, seeks quite success- 
fully to define the field of economics 
of forestry and outline the economic 
problems of forestry as background 
for research. The book deals with the 
Appalachian Region, but the princi- 
ples outlined are applicable to any 
area. It aims at a better understand- 
ing of the forestry problems facing 
people. 


THe CHEMICAL ForMuLary, Volume 
VIII, by H. Bennett. Published by 
Chemical Publishing Company, 
Brooklyn, New York. 428 pages. 
Price, $7. 


This is the latest addition to a se- 
ries of collections of valuable, timely, 
practical commercial formulae and 
recipes for making thousands of prod- 
ucts in many fields of industry. The 
contents are the result of long years 
of research and millions of dollars 
spent on experiments on the part of 
some of America’s leading industrial 
and research chemists. 


APPLIED SILVICULTURE IN THE 
Unitep States (Second Edition), 
by R. H. Westveld. Published by 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 
City. 569 pages, illus. Price, $6. 


This book deals with the ecological 
background and economic problems 
of the forest types in the nation and 
the application of various silvicultur- 
al measures to meet varying situa- 
tions. In this second edition, changes 
have been made to emphasize the ad- 
vances made in silviculture in the 
past ten years. The author is at pres- 
ent professor of forestry and chair- 
man of the Department of Forestry at 
the University of Missouri. 


Book OF THE States, 1950-51, by 
the Council of State Governments, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 839 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $7.50. 


This book provides an authoritative 
source of information on state activi- 
ties, administration, legislatures, serv- 
ices, problems and progress, together 
with completely current listings of 
state elective and administrative off- 
cials and members of the legislatures. 
It also reports on interstate coopera- 
tion, and other agencies concerned 
with intergovernmental problems. 

Vital state statistics are included, 
together with expenditures, informa- 
tion on land ownership, park attend- 
ances, conservation set-ups and activi- 
ties, educational institutions, etc. 
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SraTE CONTROL OF PRIVATE For- 
ESTRY UNDER EUROPEAN DeEMOc- 
rAcIES, by M. L. Anderson. Pub- 
lished by Oxford University Press, 
New York City. 112 pages. Price 
$3.50. 

Here is an analytical study of for- 
estry developments in eight countries 


- Belgium, Denmark, Finland, 
France, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden and Switzerland — in the 


decade 1938-1948. The study was 
undertaken by Dr. Anderson of the 
Imperial Forestry Institute on a grant 
by the Company of Carpenters, Lon- 
don. 

There appears to be a tendency. 
with the possible exception of Bel- 
gium and Denmark toward _in- 
creased socialization of industries and 
wealth and toward increased inter- 
ference by the state, the author finds, 
very largely due to the effects of 
war. He indicates that there may be 
reaction against too much control. 
and that in several countries private 
forestry is being strengthened by a 
number of means, namely increased 
cooperation between private owners. 

In each country, Dr. Anderson 
covers such information as forest 
ownership, state and non-state or- 
ganizations concerned with private 
forestry, and their relationship to 
each other. He finally makes a num- 
ber of conclusions, with special ref- 
erence to Great Britain. 


WESTERN LAND AND WarTER Use, by 
Mont H. Saunderson. Published 
by University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman. 217 pages, illustrated. 
Price $3.75. 

The author, with twenty-five years’ 
experience as an agricultural econo- 
mist with Montana State College and 
the U. S. Forest Service, spares no 
interests either private or govern- 
mental, in discussing abuses to farm, 
grazing, timber and wild lands, of 
the states west of the 100th meridian. 
He proposes stringent measures for 
their correction, such as federal ac- 
tion, possibly through a combination 
of extended federal ownership, and 
increased subsidies to private agri- 
culture and stock-raising. 


PLANTS AND ENVIRONMENT, by R. F. 
Daubenmire. Published by John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York 
City. 424 pages, illus. Price $4.50. 
This book is an outgrowth of the 

author’s more than ten years’ experi- 
ence in teaching the fundamentals of 
plant ecolegy, of his wide research 
and thousands of miles of travel in 
the interests of botany. 
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POUND FOR POUND 








the most 


DEPENDABLE 
RUGGED 
ECONOMICAL 


Chain jew eo the Market... 





No-Kick Rewind Starter Float-type Carburetor 


Automatic Clutch One-piece Guide Pilate 


Built-in Chain Oiler All-Position Handle 











Model 12a Ci New! 
Mall Light-Weight One-Man Chain Saw 


18", 24", 30", 42" Capacities 


WE CUT THE WEIGHT but we left in the guts to give you the most reliable, rugged 
and economical chain saw, pound for pound, ever developed. In any position, at any 
angle, in any timber, in any weather you are assured faster, easier starting, high speed 
cutting and more power per gallon of gasoline. It’s ruggedly built to stay on the job 
and stay out of the shop. 


HAS ALL THESE MALL BIG TIMBER SAW FEATURES: 


Powerful 2-cycle gasoline engine ¢ NO-KICK rewind starter @ High Tension Scin- 
tilla Magneto for easy starting @ Float-type carburetor feeds gas to engine for high 
speed cutting at all angles e Finger-tip control e More power per gallon due to 
chrome plated cylinder that transfers heat faster and minimizes friction @ Ball and 
needle bearings throughout e Automatic stall-proof clutch @ One-piece guide plate 
and chain interchangeable with various capacity plates and chains @ Built-in chain 
oiler @ Quick chain tensioning device @ Fastest cutting chains for all types of timber 
e Lightest weight consistent with safety, efficiency and economy. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A CHAIN SAW—ary a Mall at our expense and feel the difference. Write 


at once for FREE d ation d literature and name of nearest dealer. 


32 FACTORY-OWNED SERVICE STATIONS from Coast to Coast provide quick, depend- 
able repair service. Over 100,000 Chain Saws sold throughout the world. A Dealer in any town 
can supply you. 30 years of experience manufacturing Portable Power Tools. 





MALL TOOL COMPANY 


7777 South Chicago Ave. Chicago 19, 











SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE 
919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Enclosed find $5.00 for one year’s subscription to AMERICAN 
FORESTS (Including Membership in The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation). Please send it to: 


Name 





Street 
City and State 








6-50 
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PREVENT 
FOREST 
FIRES / 





















he Pe Tag of Con 
tos ere fF rece . ag Oo aAvretessness 


HELP US STOP THIS WASTE .. . Hand these Imprinted 
A.F.A. Book Matches to your customers, employees and 
friends. Keep Forest Fire Prevention in their minds... . 
before their eyes at all times. The cause is great—the 
cost is low. No matter what your business, or who your 
customers are, your participation in this urgent patriotic 
campaign adds to your prestige. And the useful gift of 
your matches wins you the good will and continued 
patronage of everyone who receives them. 










Remember, too, your name is in the “spotlight” big and 
bold on the front cover everytime a match is used. You 
sell your services as you sell Fire Prevention. 














PREVENT 

FOREST 
ORDER today, using the coupon below. 4 cases (10,000 
match books) —same imprint — same address — $65.00 
transportation free. Transportation collect on less than 
4 cases. 









These A.F.A. Book Matches Get Attention 

. . They are printed in fiery red and jet 
black on a bright yellow background. The in- 
side front cover has a vital message, too. 














7s Yo 
’ wel 
- * ~ —_ 


ORDER YOUR FOREST FIRE BOOKMATCHES TODAY — JUST FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 




















Check these Facts: | THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION | 
4 cases—$65.00 ' 919 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Date 
Transportation prepaid | Please enter our order for _. cases of Forest Fire Prevention Bookmatches with | 
(Same imprint—same address) l personal imprint as shown below. [] Check enclosed. [] Bill us. [J Send sample flats. | 
2 a ores 4 cases (or more) transportation prepaid; less than 4 cases, transportation collect. 
1 case 20.00 | | 
Transportation collect | IMPRINT 
Each case contains 2,500 Match Books SHOULD | 
(50 Boxes of 50 each) | READ | 
Your ad. on every Match Book. | 
Add the following Sales Tax: PLEASE PRINT | 
California 2'2°% (Los Angles and San Francisco SHIP TO 
3%), Colorado 2% (Denver 1%), Connecticut 3%, 
lowa 2%, Kansas 2%, Louisiana 2%, Maryland ° | 
2%, Missouri 2°, Mississippi 2%, Rhode Island Name __ 
1%, Tennessee 2%, New York City (Manhattan, | 
Bronx, Brooklyn. Queens) 2%, Syracuse, N. Y. | " 
2%, Ohio 3%, Alabama 2% ' Street City . State 
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New Tree Guide 

“What's That Tree?” The answer 
for 150 of the country’s important 
trees will be found quickly in a new 
guide to tree identification. Unique 
among tree keys, this new guide does 
not follow botanical groupings, it 
provides for quick identification 
based on a minimum of botanical 
knowledge. The few scientific terms 
actually used in the key are simply 
and clearly defined and _ illustrated 
with line drawings. 

For example, if a tree has thirty 
to forty needles in a cluster, it can be 
identified as a western larch; if it has 
twelve to twenty needles in a group 
it is tamarack, no other American 
trees having such needle groupings. 

The author, Herbert Appleton, of 
Washington, D. C., is a statistician 
who became interested in trees. As a 
statistician, he wanted to know how 
trees differ from one another. His 
new tree guide entitled, What's That 
Tree? was made first for his own 
use and later tested in various sec- 
tions of the country. 

As a basis for the guide, he select- 
ed the 150 trees chosen by The 
American Forestry Association for 
its popular book, Knowing Your 
Trees. In addition, the key includes 
complete illustrated information on 
poisonous plants such as poison ivy, 
poison oak, and poison sumac. The 
guide is pocket-sized and can be used 
in the woods or in. the park without 
the user having to refer to bulky text 
books. A winter and summer guide 
is included. The summer guide is 
built around leaf characteristics, the 
winter guide around easily-discerned 
twig and bark differences. 


Priced to be available to beginners 
in tree study, to Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, and similar youth groups, as 
well as to adults, the pocket guide 
sells for twenty-five cents a copy, with 
a reduction for quantity-lot purchases. 
It is available directly through The 
American Forestry Association, 919 


I7th St.. N. W., Washington. D. C. 


My Favorite Tree 


(From page 4) 


represent “the forests,” and often pro- 
vide the only natural shade for many 
miles for men and beasts. 

[1 am tempted to mention other 
favorite trees, for it seems to me that 
trees, like music, have the power to 
evoke feelings and moods. And who 
can name his favorite mood? But I 
was invited to write a page not a 


hook. 






here’s a value that invites comparison 


f. o. b. Spripafield, lil 
Taxes ond attachments 
extra. Price subject to 
change without notice 


Compare The Price! 
Compare The Features! 
Compare The Performance! 


+ « « and you will agree 


THE ALLIS-CHALMERS MODEL D 
is YOUR BEST BUY... 
BY A LONG WAY 


FOR SOME JOBS 
On All Projects 
FOR ALL JOBS 
On Some Projects 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MODEL D 


WEIGHT — 8,500 Ib. (bare) 
BRAKE HP. — 34.7 (famous Allis-Chalmers gasoline engine) 
SPEEDS — four forward, 2.40 to 18.61 mph.; reverse to 2.9 


Not a converted job... it's ENGINEERED NEW FROM THE GROUND UP — to bring 

you BIG grader design and performance advantages: 
© TANDEM DRIVE © TUBULAR FRAME © ROLL-AWAY MOLDBOARD © POWER HY- 
DRAULIC CONTROLS © COMPLETE OPERATOR COMFORT © REAR-ENGINE DESIGN ¢ 
HIGH ARCH-TYPE FRONT AXLE © DROP DOWN TRANSMISSION © FULL VISIBILITY 
© SIMPLIFIED SERVICING © BLADE ANGLED FROM OPERATOR'S PLATFORM 
Electric starter and lights standard equipment. Various ies—including All-View 
‘Cab which is easily put on or taken off. 
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Hydraulically Controtied | Loads Material into || Plows Snow with special- | Windrow Eliminator Saves 
Scarifier 


—Located back 
of circle for greater 
down pressure, easier 
steering. 


trucks with Tractomo- 
tive 5°4-yd. bucket. Hy- 
draulically operated, 
simple to mount. 


ly designed Baker snow- 


plows —“V” or Blade- 
Type. Blade plow used 
on light ’dozer work. 


Time. This special rear 
blade saves extra pass 
by feathering out wind- 
row from grader blade. 


“Seeing is Believing.” 
Ask Your Allis-Chalmers Dealer 
for a Demonstration. 


ALLIS:‘CHALMER 


RACTOR DIVISION ° MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 








To Those Who Have Used Panama Pumps In The Past 


Some years ago when the idea of using water for the Control and Suppression of Forest Fires 
was comparatively new we designed a pump especially for tank truck service It was a good 
pump, it served a useful purpose and we think, generally speaking, it earned its cost many 
times over. 


As the use of water and Tank Trucks became more general the need for a better pump 
delivering higher pressure, with longer life, was apparent To serve this need we de 
signed a pump incorporating all the good features of our earlier model but with grease sealed 
ball bearings supporting all shafts. This gives a freer running pump capable of delivering 
much higher pressure. The use of Ball Bearings (running in grease instead of depending 
on the liquid being pumped for lubrication) reduces wear to a minimum 


With a Panama BB pump you can expect—-and will get—new performance during the en 
tire life of the pump. 


We invite you to give this new pump a trial. Liberal allowance for old pumps to apply on 
the purchase of new ones. 


PANAMA PUMP COMPANY 
HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPPI, U S A 















Orign n Trees 


ove. for Forest and Christmas 
Tree Plantings. Complete line. As 
low as $16.00 per 1,000. 

Strong, sturdy, well-rooted seedlings 
and transplants for Conservationists, 
Timber-Operators, or owners of idle 
land. MUSSER TREES ARE GROW- 
ING IN ALL 48 STATES. 

For special Xmas Tree Growers’ 
Guide, and complete Planting Stock 

Price List, Write Box 27-F 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., 
indiana, Pa. 










TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 


NURSERYMEN 
Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 














ORCHIDS 


They are as easy to raise as any house plant! I can 
supply 7-year-old blooming size Cattleya Orchid Plants 
that will bloom this fall or winter, for $5, $8, $12, de- 
pending on size. Growing instruction booklet and price 
list FREE. Beginner's 4-to-6 plant collections, as- 
sorted, $25 to $50. Correspondence invited. 


S. Presner, 6500 S.W. 14 St., Dept. HH, Miami, Fla. 








SEEDS 
TREE - - SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 








GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety. 
Be s and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 


SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 643, Johnstown, Pa. 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Seoteh + 
White Spruce, Black Hiil Spruce, ete. Pr 

reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dest. F. Fryeburg, Malse 
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What Manufacturers of Products and Services in the Conservation Field are 


Saying in Print. 


Spring and Fall 1950 Catalogue— 
N. A. Hallauer’s hardy herbaceous 
and alpine plants, dwarf shrubs and 
bulbs for the rockery, home grounds 
or cut flowers. N. A. Hallauer, Web- 
ster, New York. 

Durite—describes Durite phenolic 
molding compounds, industrial resins 
and cements. Chemical Division, The 
Borden Company, Dept. PR, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N .Y. 


You, Too, Can Grow a Redwood 
Tree! —tells how to grow redwood 
trees in other climates than Califor- 
nia, and helps choose which of 15 
species is suited for your climate. 50 
cents. Rare Plant Club, 208 McAl- 
lister Avenue, Kentfield, California. 


Is Your Horsepower Going to the 
Track? and “How Long is Your 
Tractor’s Life Line?—two new fold- 
ers describing performance-boosting 
and cost-cutting features of Interna- 
tional crawler tractors. Consumer Re- 
lations Department, International 
Harvester Company, 180 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Service Manual — new 287-page 
manual featuring Allis-Chalmers’ HD- 
19 torque converter equipped crawler. 
Includes complete guide on proper 
operation, maintenance and _ repair. 
$5 at dealer or Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, Tractor Division 
Service Department, Box 512, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wisconsin. 

A Dictionary of Electronic Terms 
—contains over 2500 terms used in 
television, radio and industrial elec- 
tronics. 25 cents. Allied Radio Cor- 
poration, 833 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 7, Illinois. 

The New Riteway Complete Com- 
busion Wood-Burning Heater — de- 
scribes features of a new heater which 
burns fuelwood of any size. Riteway 
Products Company, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 

How Not to Prune and How to 
Prune Fruit and Shade Trees — de- 
scribes and illustrates the three most 
important factors in pruning, tells 
how to avoid making mistakes. J. B. 


All publications free for the asking unless otherwise stated. 


Sebrell Corporation, 300 South Los 
Angeles Street, Los Angeles 13, Cali- 
fornia. 

School Buildings Your Tax Dollars 
Can A fford—tells advantages of one- 
story wood frame buildings to pro- 
vide safe and adequate housing for 
school children. Timber Engineering 
Company, 1319 18th Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





<-page Cat- 
alog (No. 250) contains fishing cal- 
endar, many fishing tips and paint- 
ings of game fish, as well as leading 
quality fishing tackle manufactured 
by Wright & McGill Company, 1463 
York Street, Denver, Colorado. 

Breck’s Spring and Summer Cata- 
logue—lists home and garden special- 
ties for better living. Breck’s, 100 
Breck Building, Boston 10, Mass. 

Armco Perforated Pipe for Con- 
trolling Ground Water—24-page illus- 
trated booklet describes how harmful 
ground water can be controlled to 
provide stable roadbeds and dry sub- 
grades, for airports, streets, recrea- 
tional areas and industrial sites. Arm- 
co Drainage and Metal Products, Inc., 
Middletown, Ohio. 


Hyster Trucks in Action — action 
pictures showing Hyster lift and strad- 
dle trucks performing many types of 
industrial labor. Hyster Company. 
1802-31 N. Adams Street, Peoria 1, 


Illinois. 


Caterpillar D8 Diesel Tractor — a 
29-page illustrated booklet featuring 
the D8’s ability to get things done 
effectively, efficiently and with min- 
imum of maintenance and repair. 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria 
8, Illinois. 

The Master of Flame — illustrates 
the complete Ansul Chemical Com- 
pany line of dry chemical fire equip- 
ment. 20-page booklet. Ansul Chem- 
ical Company, Marinette, Wisconsin. 

Seeds for the Nurseryman and For- 
ester — price changes and. additions 
for January, 1950. F. W. Schumach- 
er, P.O. Box 131, Jamaica Plain 30, 


Massachusetts. 
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Collier Glacier 
(From page 23) 


Collier is relatively young. Outbreaks 
of the terminal lake in 1942 and since 
have caused sudden deepening of the 
stream’s channel, resulting in the ex- 
posure of cinders and volcanic ash 
below the fluvial deposits. 

Previous to my study, the history 
of Collier Glacier is to be found in a 
few published and unpublished rec- 
ords. Dr. J. S. Newberry was proba- 
bly the first scientist to be interested 
in Collier. The glaciers amid the 
Three Sisters attracted his attention 
while he was connected with the Pa- 
cific Railroad Survey in 1855, but no 
report of his observations was pub- 
lished. In 1883, I. C. Russell stated 
that J. S. Diller of the United States 





°TIS TRUE 


Norway pine (Pinus resinosa), 
gets its name not because it 
grows in Norway but because it 
was first logged in Norway, 
Maine. 














Geological Survey considered the 
group of peaks known as the Three 
Sisters as affording the most interest- 
ing field for glacial studies in the 
United States, with the exception of 
Alaska. 

An unpublished account of a trip 
to Collier Glacier in 1882, written by 
Carey F. Martin, a boy teamster, 
describes the glacier as filling the val- 
ley. The ice precipice at the lower 
end of the glacier was estimated then 
at eighty-two feet. 

My first visit to Collier was in 
August, 1933. At that time there was 
no lake at the lower end of the gla- 
cier. I first saw this lake in October, 
1934. In fact, it was the sight of it 
that caused me to take the first photo- 
graph. 

What will eventually happen to 
Collier Glacier? Will it disappear? 
No one knows. Its fate depends upon 
annual precipitation. Drying lakes 
in eastern Oregon and dwindling gla- 
ciers in the Cascades attest a dry 
cycle in the West. Should a wet cycle 
return, the increased precipitation in 
the form of snow in the mountains 
might revive the glaciers. Precipita- 
tion and not temperature is the criti- 
cal factor. Long-time climate cycles 
are known to be about ninety-nine 
years. Perhaps a wet cycle will re- 
turn. Meantime, I hope to continue 
my photographic record of Collier 
Glacier. 











will sever any branch up to 11%” 


blade. 


This Tree Trimmer has the Compound Lever side cutting head and also 
double leverage due to the pulley which is attached to the curved lever. It 
in diameter with the slightest effort. 
Only a side cutting head leaves clean wounds. 

For larger limbs we recommend our No. 44 Pole Pruning Saw with 16” 





For your conv we will f 


our WE Combination Pruner and 


Two complete tools 

- longest section 
72 in... . EASILY 
CARRIED IN 
SMALL CAR. 






Weight 
Ibs. 
30 In. Pruner .. 2% 
30 in. Saw... 1% 
72 In. Section. 2 
72 in. Section... 1% 


Length 








Ven gaa” Ant nee 
1. ee a oS 


Total Weight. 8 


1 
This combination 
ean be quickly and 
easily assembled te 
make either of these 
twe tools: 
' wl Tee, Trimmer (1% capacity) .... Wek 
Price, Prepaid ......... $23.50 








me 





BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3019 E. GRAND BOULEVARD, 


i ish both the No. 1WE Pruner head sec- 
tion and the No. 44WE Pole Saw head section 30” long and extra handle 
section 6 ft. long fitted with quick changing sleeve connectors, known as 





Damage by ice and wind often can be avoided, 
or the effect lessened, by use of correctly designed 
pruning tools, bracing materials, and tree wound 
dressing. 


No. 127 PARAGON SAW. This 
curved blade, draw cut pruning saw 
is ideal for all-around pruning. Best 





quality saw steel. Easy grip handle. 
18 in. $3.40 
22 in. 3.85 | Delivered 
24 in. 4.10 ( in U.S.A. 
26 in... 4.40 












This drop-forged tool steel 9-inch Hand Pruner has 
a crucible steel blade and hardened hook. Unsur- 
passed. Special price, $5.75 prepaid. Ask for cata- 
log showing a complete line of tools. 





DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 




















Name 
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Ee ee es Sear wee 
City and State...» ==» 
Business or Profession...» 
as ST... 


er Eee 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
919 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


I nominate for membership in The American Forestry Association: 
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Nominated by >>». 





City and State__._ 
Business or Profession... 
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NEW AIRCOOLED MODEL S—Choice of 
volume up to 36 g. p.m. or pressure up to 
325 p.s.i. Weight approximately 85 Ibs. 


WRITE FOR SUGGESTIONS on application 
of portable equipment to your fire protection 
problem, with full specifications on appropriate 
models of the Pacific Pumper. No obligation. 


ACCESSORIES, TOO! A complete line of hose, 
nozzles and other equipment and accessories used 
with portable pumpers. Ask for catalog. 





DON'T BREAH YOUR NECK / 





PREVENT ACCIDENTS /° 


CUT LABOR COSTS “te 50% 
pec 
ALOMINUM Comb. Sawing, Pruning. 
Trimming. Fruit ae eee Poles. 
#8 AVOCAD : 


PEAR PEACH 63 spe Picker 
APPLE PICKER = Ne 6 








Combine Sections of “Poles to ‘aie Poles up to 
80 ft. tall. Weighs 1 lb. per 5 ft. 60c per ft. At- 
tachments oxtra. F.O.B. Los Angeles. No Break- 
age, No Splinters, Lasts Forever. Sections from 
2 to 30 ft. Reaches top of any tree. A 60 ft. 
pole weighs only 12 pounds. SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG & FREE BOOKLET 
CILMAA TELLS YOU HOW TO INCREASE 
[J.d'uiam THE QUALITY and QUANTITY 
FRUIT ¢ of Your FRUIT as Well as the 
BEAUTY OF YOUR TREES. 


Lut De AAS SO &OOBconr 
300-S. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles 13. Calif, - MA. 6-939. 






















ATTRACT UPLAN AME! 
Property eed E 


Attract, HOLD, F MOR 
QUAIL! PHEASANTS! GROUSE! 


& 
Birds, Wild Ducks, by planting 
Wildlife Natural Food Cover 
Plants; for all conditions & 

. Suggestions, publica- 


tions FREE! 
WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
ROUTE 5, J6, OSHKOSH, WIS. 











Forestry Chairman 
(From page 15) 


Should he continue to fail to meet 
the standards, the board reviews his 
case again. If adjudged delinquent, 
the offender is forbidden to cut tim- 
ber on his land for a specified period 
anywhere from five to twenty years 
—unless the trees are marked for cut- 
ting by a county forest officer. This 
order is signed by the chairman of 
the forestry board. 

Violation of this order is a mis- 
demeanor, and the transgressor is 
punished by the courts. 

“My hardest task is telling one of 
my friends he may no longer harvest 
timber as he wishes,” Carl stated. But 
enforcing cutting regulations is a 
minor part of the board’s duties. En- 
couraging improved practice receives 
more emphasis. 

A pleasant task, though one that 
also requires careful judgment, is ad- 
ministering state funds available 
through the county forestry board to 
help private forest landowners im- 
prove their forests. These funds may 
be used for draining swamps, for 
temporary housing of woods workers, 
and for building roads into inacces- 
sible forest areas. Without public aid, 
much of Sweden’s forest land would 
remain inaccessible because owner- 
ships have been divided into very 
long narrow strips. One of Kling- 
berg’s lots is 300 by 5000 meters— 
another is eleven by 2000. 


Carl drove us over a graveled road 
which he and his neighbors had con- 
structed to tap one of his narrow 
tracts. The county board was able to 
reimburse these owners about forty 
percent of the cost of the road. 


The national government owns 
eighteen percent of Sweden’s forest 
land, churches six percent, corpora- 
tions twenty-six percent, and farmers 
fifty percent. No company may pur- 
chase additional land from farmers, 
but it may get a license to purchase 
land from other companies. No farm- 
er may purchase forests without a 
license, and then only if he has in- 
sufhcient land to support his family. 
These licenses are issued only by the 
county forestry board. 


“Administering the forest practice 
law, forest improvement payments 
and purchase licenses are the main ac- 
tivities of Sweden’s forestry boards,” 
Carl summarized, “but we have gone 
considerably beyond these mandatory 
duties. At Kratte-Masugn we operate 
1000 acres. This is used for demon- 
stration, genetic improvement of 





planting stock and education. Propa- 





CONSERVATION NOW— 
DISASTER TOMORROW 
Western Land 


Water Use 


by MONT H. SAUNDERSON 


S THE Promised Land of the West 
headed for a permanent drought that 
will render useless its once verdant 
soil? Mont H. Saunderson pulls no 
punches in baring present abuses, and 
he proposes stringent measures for 
control of dwindling land and water 
resources now facing Westerners. A 
vital book for every conservationist, 
forester, and farmer. Illustrated, $3.75 


At all bookstores, or 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
PRESS 


NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 











“WE 
CONGRATULATE 
You.” 


one of our advertisers 
writes -=-== 


“No other advertisements have 
brought any similar results and 
we certainly congratulate you 
upon the fine purchasing quality 
of your readers. We should be 
happy indeed to continue our 
advertising with you.” 


Have you thought of 
American Forests in con- 
nection with the adver- 
tising of your products 
and your services? 
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gating hybrid trees and seedlings 
from elite parent trees is a major ac- 
tivity. We feel that it is very impor- 
tant to improve the quality of trees 
we grow in our forests.” 

At Kratte-Masugn we saw a propa- 
gating nursery with clones of elite 
trees used as grafting stock. Planta- 
tions were made of seedlings of elite 
parents alternated with grafted stock. 
The program of work is ambitious. 
It is financed cooperatively by the 
county forestry board, the Society for 
Improving Seed Stock, and local for- 
est industries. The county board co- 
operates with the forest experiment 
station in Stockholm, but carries on 
this work entirely on its own. 


“T want especially to show you our 
forest school,” Carl said with pride. 
“This we organized entirely on our 
own initiative and it differs from all 
others in Sweden. You see, Sweden 
has good schools for rangers and pro- 
fessional foresters, but this is the only 
school in which we inform laymen 
about forestry.” 


The school director explained their 
program, mainly a series of short 
courses. One, for farmers’ sons, 
teaches them how to handle the farm 
forests; another, for journalists, is 
designed to increase the accuracy of 
reporting on forests and forestry. 
Bankers are given a short course in 
evaluating forest land and timber 
growth rate as a basis for granting 
loans to forest landholders. Other 
groups are served in like fashion. The 
school, which accommodates thirty 
persons, was finished just a year ago. 
Its program will be followed with 
great interest throughout Sweden and 
other countries. 

My visit with Carl Klingberg made 
it clear that Sweden’s county forestry 
boards have important duties, enjoy 
high prestige, and receive wide lati- 
tude from the national Bureau of 
Forestry in Stockholm. Until recently, 
the county boards financed their op- 
erations largely through a_ special 
forest land tax. Now the money so 
collected goes to the Bureau of For- 
estry which redistributes it to the 
counties after reviewing the individ- 
ual budgets submitted by the county 
forestry boards. I learned that sav- 
ings from past years have enabled the 
Gaevle board to undertake a number 
of new and original forestry opera- 
tions. 

A high degree of mutual respect 
exists between the Bureau of Forestry 
and the county boards, though one 
senses some differences of opinion 
over the degree of authority that 


(Turn to page 47) 














in Canada: 
Cc. E. HICKEY & SONS. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


THE compactness of 
this 3XC booster pump 
makes it an ideal unit 
for forestry service for 
it can be carried on 
your truck, 


Will deliver up to 300 
GPM to booster tank or 
direct to pump suction 
from sources inacces- 
sible to or beyond the 
suction lift limit of 
motorized apparatus. 


Automatic prime—easy 
to start. Weighs only 
125 Ibs. 
We are also the manu- 
facturers of the Barton- 
American Front and 
Midship Mounted Fire 
Pumps for truck duty. 








BATTLE CREEK 


MICHIGAN 








THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 





With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 
are properly planted for maximum 
survival in any soil because they have 
been given the right start. 
Users all across the country report 
tremendous savings over hand labor. 
= 
For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 


By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 












HAND HOIST 
DATA BOOK 


FRE 





SEND FOR IT TODAY 


IN A DETAILED 4-page folder now available, 
Beebe Bros. tells the complete story about the 2-, 
$-, and 15-ton unbreakable Beebe Hand Hoists. As 
the strongest geared power for their weight in the 
world, these trouble-free hoists serve a multitude 
of industrial uses. 


The bulletin includes detailed specifications, 
costs, performance features, and installation data 
on a wide range of hand hoist requirements. Spe- 
cial power hoist data included, too. Send today 
for your free copy. 


BEEBE BROS. 
2728 6th Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash. 
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Official 


U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
Field Clothes 
Also 
UNIFORMS 
For Rough Field Wear 


come price list on 
request 


The Fechheimer Bros. Co, 
Uniforms for Over 65 Years 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 














AMERICAS FINEST SLEEPING BAG 


ot Amcericas (OWEST PRICE 


ARKTIK 
hb | 16” 








FREE ony os 
with every 
Cyxunious.y FILLED WITH FINEST ccuminan dh 
DOWN erect cnet WATER = WIND REPELLENT 
@ For indoor comfort 


e 
s bag to be opened out flat. Patented 
non-allergic, flame- retardant fabric wipes clean without 
wash jas nd, nd water repellent canopy as 
shown. Bag rolls compactly into canopy for easy carrying. 
Color—olive green. 


Send check or money order today. Postpaid $14.95 


CONSUMERS BEDDING COMPANY, Dept. -1 
right T Skokie, tinots 














Logging Tools 
WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
Warren, Penna. 

Known From Coast to Coast 


Sager Axes and Bull Dog 








When Writing Advertisers— 


Please Mention 


AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 








REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 





Manufactured by 
L. W. MERIAM CO. 


Elsie, Michigan 














TRAVEL FAR FOR A LITTLE 


report FREE, 
World”’ with every Digest. Send $1.00 to 

TRAVEL-WISE PRESS, Oceanic Blidg., —_ H, 
84 University Street, Seattle |, Washin 















Our Digest gives passenger carrying freight ships 
to Europe, South America, Australia, Asia, Africa. 
Travel safely, romantically, comfortably—often at amaz- 
ingly low cost. Now you can plan that dream trip you 
thought you would never be able to afford. Invaluable! 
“‘How to Work Your Way Around the 





Red Wing 


(From page 21) 


was ignited, and aroused civic groups 
like the Kiwanis Club, the Izaak 
Walton League, the Red Wing Wild- 
life League, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lions Club, Junior Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, Red Wing 
Technical Society and others swung 
into line. They formed the Hay Creek 
Committee with Commissioner Keye 
as chairman, and immediately set to 
work getting Hay Creek farmers to 
thinking along conservation lines. 

“When you consider that this one 
little watershed covers 29,500 acres 
and includes 265 farms, you have an 
idea of the selling job we faced,” 
points out Mr. Moore. “Of course, 
our immediate objective was develop- 
ing a community forest on about 
7000 acres. We figured 100,000 
trees as a starter would be about 
right, but a million trees would be 
necessary before we finished.” 

Trees could be obtained at $7 a 
thousand for conifers from the state- 
operated tree nursery. Hay Creek 
farmers were willing to buy the seed- 
lings if labor were available. And 
that was where city neighbors in Red 
Wing came into the picture. 

“We got the rank and file of Red 
Wing merchants and _ professional 
people to cooperate, ’ explains County 
Agent Kunau. “For instance, we 
talked to the Kiwanis Club and asked 
for volunteers to plant the trees. 
They responded with enthusiasm. So 
did the other organizations we con- 
tacted. We designated April 28 as 
Hay Creek Valley Arbor Day, com- 
pleted our plans, bought the trees, and 
set to work.” 

That first Arbor Day found about 
525 men, boys and girls busily at 
work planting the little trees. Organ- 
ized in thirty-six teams of from ten 


to fifteen members, they planted 
62,500 trees in a few hours. High 
school seniors—140 boys and girls— 
scrambled aboard buses and were 
whisked to planting sites. Red Wing 
retailers, doctors, lawyers and den- 
tists closed their stores and offices 
to lend a hand. Furrows into which 
the seedlings were placed had been 
previously prepared by the land- 
owners. 

As the Red Wing Daily Republican- 
Eagle pointed out the next day, this 
was only a start. “The planting of 
62,500 trees on the slopes of the 
watershed today will provide only a 
small measure of relief,” the news- 
paper stated. “It is estimated that 
upwards of a million trees should be 
planted to check excessive run-off of 
water. But city and county: officials, 
farmers and businessmen who form 
the Hay Creek Valley Committee feel 
a constructive community program 
has really gone into action for the 
first time.” 

Back of this Arbor Day planting 
program was the idea that if towns- 
people get out on the land, they 
realize the seriousness of the erosion 
problem. 

“We have made this an annual 
event,” Dick Kunau stated. Another 
62,000 trees were planted again last 
spring. “And we're very much en- 
couraged about the progress we have 
made. We like to think of this as an 
‘about face’ in attitude. It’s a re- 
freshing change from the ‘let-the-gov- 
ernment-do-it’ psychology which had 
prevailed in the past.” 

Red Wing residents look confi- 
dently to the day when Hay Creek 
will be tamed — and through their 
own efforts, not those of government 
organizations. 


Fire Dollar 
(From page 10) 


maps on pages 10 and 11. Briefly, it 
is that 427 million acres, or roughly 
two thirds of our forest area, now 
qualify for cooperative protection, a 
reduction of thirteen million acres 
since 1945. This is due primarily to 
redefining qualifying areas and to 
more accurate information on the ex- 
tent and condition of forests in pri- 
vate ownership. 

Of the present qualifying lands, 
all but seventy-one million acres are 
now under protection—a gain of six- 
ty-three million acres since 1945, 
when 134 million were unprotected, 
304 million protected. This would in- 


dicate that unprotected lands are be- 
ing brought under protection at the 
rate of twelve million acres a year. 
Estimated cost of basic protection 
on 439 million acres of state and pri- 
vate lands in 1945 was $32,000,000, 
or an average of better than seven 
cents an acre. The 1950 cost esti- 
mates for 426 million acres add up to 
$48,000,000, or an average of ten 
and a half cents an acre. This does 
not necessarily reflect more intensive 
protection, however, as eighty per- 
cent of the estimated increase is re- 
quired to meet rising costs of man- 
power, equipment and supplies—to 
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CONSULTING FORESTERS 


When in need of the services of a Con- 
sulting Forester, members and friends of 
the Association are urged to write the fol- 
lowing for complete information. Other 
Consulting Foresters are invited to write us 
for advertising rates in this Department. 








FOREST PROPERTY 


Estimates — Appraisals — Management 


PRENTISS & CARLISLE CO.., 
INC. 


107 COURT STREET BANGOR, MAINE 











FORESTRY CONSULTANTS 


Management « Acquisition 
Marketing « Conservation 
Cruising « Throughout 

the South 


T. M. HOWERTON, JR. 
Madison, Florida 








WILLIAM T. COX 


Consulting Forester—Biologist 


Examination of wild lands. Advice on timber 

and wildlife properties and problems in the 

United States, Canada and Latin America. 
OFFICE: 

2186 DOSWELL AVE., ST. PAUL 8, MINN. 








Mississippi Delta Gulf States 
Managing Hardwoods Managing So. Pine 


KEITH CRANSTON 


Timber Estimating Services 


Leland Mississippi 
COUNSEL FOR 


PRIVATE LANDOWNERS 








FORESTRY CONSULTING 
SERVICES 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 

FOREST PRODUCTS 

WATERSHED MANAGEMENT 
HARVEY J. LOUGHEAD 


15 EAST FOREST ROAD, BILTMORE STATION 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 








Lake States 


FOREST 
CONSULTATION AND MANAGEMENT 
1 
Planting machine ‘aaed: tools, nursery 
stock, forest products. Wood-burning 
heaters and furnaces. 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATES INCORPORATED 
Hart Box 72 Michigan 














Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
phiets: “A Living Link in 
History,” by John C. Mer- 
riam... "Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood 
Region,” by Willis L. Jepson ... “The Story 
Told by a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 
Fritz ... ‘Redwoods of the Past,” by Ralph 
W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members —send for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 














duplicate today the 1945 standards 
of protection. 

But what it will accomplish is more 
realistic distribution and application 
of the fire protection dollar. As the 
map on page 11 indicates, we now 
know what it will cost to achieve ba- 
sic protection in all areas of the 
country. And since these estimates 
were made jointly by all agencies in- 
volved, they should prove workable. 

As defined by the study, “basic” 
protection contemplates a normal or 
average level of organization for lo- 
cal protection units, which should be 
capable of statewide flexibility of op- 
eration to meet emergency fire situa- 
tions. But it does not envision abso- 
lute maximum protection. Neither 
does it include all refinements of op- 
eration that may be instituted by lo- 
cal governments and private agencies 
to meet specific conditions or prob- 
lems. 

For example, it does not include 
the highly intensive protection ap- 
plied to certain areas of southern Cal- 
ifornia where massed population and 
great industrial expansion are des- 
perately dependent upon healthy wa- 
tersheds. It does not include refine- 
ments some Pacific Northwest indus- 
tries, with millions of dollars invest- 
ed in tree farms for future operations, 
find necessary to apply. 

But in the opinion of federal and 
state foresters, responsible for the es- 
timates, it will achieve protection “to 
an extent that will enable lands to 
provide continuous economic and so- 
cial public benefits.” And this, if ac- 
complished on all state and private 
lands, will mark another milestone in 
the forward march of forestry in this 
country. 

The big question now is the avail- 
ability of funds. The federal gov- 
ernment’s share, as set by Congress, 
is $9,000,000 which, when matched 
by state and private funds, will make 
available but $18,000,000 of the $48.- 
000,000 required. The mystery of 
where the remaining $30,000,000 is 
coming from remains unsolved—but 
the challenge is plainly to the indi- 
vidual states. In the past they have 
provided four dollars to the federal 
government's one in the cooperative 
effort. Whether this ratio can be con- 
tinued as protection costs mount re- 
mains to be seen. 

Meanwhile, Uncle Sam should step 
up his effort. Congress has author- 
ized $20,000,000 a year for coopera- 
tive fire protection—and a more real- 
istic appropriation would put the na- 
tion much closer to the attainment of 
a safe degree of protection for its 
forest resources. 


is a family affair 


in NEW MEXICO 
THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 





The charm of things that are strange, 
romantic and remarkable...age-old Indian 
pueblos where native custom and dress 
remain unchanged with the passing of 
time...picturesque villages and towns 
permeated with lingering traces of a 
gracious Spanish culture and a robust Old 
West... Carlsbad Caverns National Park, 
awesome and majestic in its beauty and 
eight National Monuments, each historic in 
its import and interest, unequalled climate 
and scenic grandeur, towering mountains 
and timbered highlands ...these things 
that are strange, romantic and remarkable 
combine to make your vacation 
an unforgettable memory. 







WMatl This. 


COUPON AND WE'LL SEND YOU OUR 
FREE BOOKLET AND MAPS, PRONTO! 


Room 1393, State Capitol © Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Please send free: New booklet “Land of Enchantment” 
(C0 Official Highway Map, 0 New Mexico“Recreation Map” 





This Month With The AF A 





Annual Meeting in Wisconsin, October 9-11 


Abandoning the conference room 
for its 69th annual meeting, the AFA 
will concentrate on “grass roots” 
tours through the autumn woods of 
northern Wisconsin to see and hear 
about conservation’s progress in that 
section of the Lake States. Dates for 
the three-day meeting are October 9. 
10 and 11, with headquarters at Eagle 
River, in the heart of Wisconsin’s na- 
tionally famous lake and resort coun- 
try. 

This area was famous for its vast 
stands of virgin white pine until it 
was so thoroughly logged and burned 
off as to be written off the books. The 
intervening years have seen the birth 
and growth of a far-seeing conserva- 
tion program. Fire prevention and 
control was the first step, followed by 
the Wisconsin Zoning Law, tree plant- 
ing and other forestry development in 
an ever increasing tempo on county, 
state, federal and industrial levels. 
More recently has been the harnessing 
of the Wisconsin River. 


During this first AFA meeting to 
be held in Wisconsin in the past 
thirty years, members will be escorted 
on tours to see the privately devel- 
oped Wisconsin River system, known 
as “the hardest working river in 
America;” portable pulpwood chipper 
in action; a fish hatchery; a nursery 
operation; various types of forest 
plantations and operations on private, 
state and federal projects; recreation- 
al developments; Wisconsin’s newly 
inaugurated aerial forest survey; deer 
concentration areas; yeast manufac- 
turing for cattle feed—a new develop- 
ment of the pulp and paper industry; 
and the Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., 
conservation camp and museum. 


Alternate trips will be arranged to 
the U.S. Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, and to the Paper Re- 
search Institute at Appleton. Still 
other interesting phases of the pro- 
gram are being developed. 

The meeting is in charge of a spe- 
cial committee headed by Folke Beck- 
er, president of the Rhinelander Pa- 
per Company, and an honorary vice- 
president of the AFA. He is being as- 
sisted by Ernest Swift. director of the 
Wisconsin Conservation Department; 
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D. C. Everest, chairman of the board 
of the Marathon Paper Corporation; 
Vico Isola, assistant regional forester 
for the U.S. Forest Service; and M. 
N. Taylor, executive director of Trees 
for Tomorrow, Inc. Special local com- 
mittees will handle other arrange- 
ments and details. 


AFA’s Insect and Disease Com- 
mittee has now been completed under 
the chairmanship of Thomas J. Page 
of WNBC, New York, and includes 
Dr. John S. Boyce of Yale Univer- 
sity; Dr. K. Starr Chester, supervisor 
of the Battelle Memorial Institute at 
Columbus, Ohio; Stanley G. Fontan- 
na, deputy director of the Michigan 
Department of Conservation; Repre- 
sentative John McSweeney from 
Ohio; Clyde S. Martin of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, Washing- 
ton, and Fairfield Osborn, president 


of the Conservation Foundation, New 
York. 


The committee held its first course- 
charting session in May, exploring a 
number of channels along which it 
will proceed. 


The AFA is fortunate in having 
such distinguished and capable men 
associated with this committee. They 
are enthusiatic about the job ahead 
and its tremendous possibilities. 


“The American Forestry Associa- 
tion long led the battle for adequate 
control of forest fires,” said Clyde 
Martin, “It is very fitting that it 
should now take the lead in insect and 
disease control.” 


The West’s bug attacks in spruce 
stands of national forests and nation- 
al parks in Colorado, Idaho and 
Wyoming have reached epidemic 
proportions, with an estimated $122.- 
000,000 in commercial timber at 
stake. In Colorado forests and parks 
alone, 800 thousand trees are re- 
ported to be infested with bark 
beetles. 


This destruction, if permitted to 
run its course, can have serious ef- 
fects on industrial forest utilization 
in future years, to say nothing of 
scarring the great scenic gems of 





Rocky Mountain, Grand Teton and 
Yellowstone national parks. Like a 
cancerous growth, these infestations 
can spread to other federal and pri- 
vate lands. 


Federal foresters have estimated 
that immediate control measures will 
cost $3,095,000, which is being asked 
of Congress as an urgent deficiency 
appropriation, with the support of 
The American Forestry Association 
and other organizations. Many con- 
gressmen have indicated their belief 
that the money should be provided. 


The bark beetle control measures 
planned by federal scientists involve 
the use of orthodichlorobenzene 
mixed with fuel oil. Individual trees 
will be sprayed, according to Charles 
Melichar of the U.S. Forest Service. 
This will be quite an operation using 
tank trucks, hose lines and power 
sprayers where roads are available. 

In remote canyons and along ridges 
the job will be done by men using 
back-pack pumps. 

Melichar states that the insecticide 
is harmless to wildlife—also that a 
mixture of DDT and fuel oil sprayed 
from planes in Oregon and Washing- 
ton to combat spruce budworm has 
been tested as harmless. The govern- 
ment uses for each gallon of solution 
a pound of DDT and the balance 


fuel oil. A gallon treats an acre. 


AFA’s forest progress report, cov- 
ering what has happened in American 
forestry during the last five years, is 
now being assembled by the task 
force committees under Ovid Butler. 
We have had a chance to see some of 
George Duthie’s figures on tree plant- 
ing—figures that reveal the area 
planted in 1949 was two and a half 
times greater than in 1945. About a 
third of a million acres were planted 
to tree seedlings last year. It’s en- 
couraging to find that tree planting 
has been stepped up year by year. 


In Wisconsin last month, in com- 
pany with M. N. Taylor, head of 
Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., Vico Isola, 
assistant regional forester of the U.S. 
Forest Service, and several others, we 
saw some of the results of that state’s 
huge reforestation program. Indus- 
try has joined hands with federal and 
state agencies for many years now to 
put idle lands back to work, and what 
shows up from the highways is en- 
couraging. The great surge of for- 
estry and other lines of conservation 
are to be studied and inspected by 
AFA’ers at the annual meeting this 


fall. S. L. F. 
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Forestry Chairman 
(From page 43) 


should be exercised locally. It is the 
function of the central bureau to en- 
courage county boards to do a pro- 
gressively better job every year. It 
is a function of the county boards to 
protect the democratic administration 
of Sweden’s forestry laws and to 
maintain a high degree of authority 
in the hands of the local citizens most 
affected by regulations. 

Late Sunday evening as we boarded 
the last train for Stockholm, I could 
not help thinking how far Sweden 
had come in getting good forestry 
practice on all its forest lands. This 
progress has been made by relying 
heavily on the fairness, good judg- 
ment and patriotism of the men se- 
lected to protect Sweden’s second 
most important raw material. if the 
majority of them are of Carl Kling- 
berg’s caliber, that reliance seems to 
me to be well placed. 

The current forestry law in Sweden 
has not led to perfect silviculture, nor 
has it prevented a decline in volume 
of sawtimber-sized trees. But it has 
met with general support. And it has 
created an understanding of forestry 
in the minds of most timberland own- 
ers, and it is gradually improving 
hoth the yield and genetic make-up of 
Sweden’s forests. One wonders if a 
centralized system could be equally 
effective. 


——AUTHORS 








RUTH E. HOPSON (Collier Gla- 
cier — Year by Year) writes from 
Eugene, Oregon. MARGARET I, 
JARDINE (Grand Canyon of the 
East), a landscape architect, writes 
from Shirley, Massachusetts. ROB- 
ERT MILLER (A Tree for a Tree) 
was employed by the Crossett com- 
panies last year as executive trainee. 
EDWARD RITTER (4 Westerner 
Looks at Maine) is forester with the 
U. S. Forest Service at Philadelphia. 
HAROLD SEVERSON (Red Wing 
Cures Its Headache) is a Minnesota 
writer. GRACE V. SHARRITT 
(How Many Elk?), well-known 
writer, headquarters at Jackson, Wy- 
oming. HARDY L. SHIRLEY 
(County Forestry Chairman) is as- 
sistant dean of the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. FRED B. TRENK (Man- 
aging Your Woodlands) is extension 
forester at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. 





593 Reasons why they call it 
“Main Street of the Northwest 
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—the thriving, colorful city of Mandan, N. D., just behind this inviting 
NP depot. But we can show you 592 more reasons—all the other popu- 
lation centers along the Northwest’s busy steel super-highway ... 
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Each dot stands for 5 cities or towns on “Main Street” 


THEY'RE SEAPORTS and mining towns, villages and cities...and NP 
serves ’em all. It’s not surprising that so many people live on ‘‘Main 
Street.” Back in 1883, we were the pioneer Northwest railroad—first 
to link the Northwest with the East. And today, “‘Main 
Street”? means better shipping via fast diesel freight ... 
better travel on our modern streamlined 
NORTH COAST LIMITED. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
Mun Stheel of the Noihwest” 
























180.000 FOREST FIRES 
ANNUALLY! 


FOREST FIRES CAN BE PREVENTED IF YOU WILL 
FOLLOW — FAITHFULLY — THESE FOUR SIMPLE RULES 


1. Hold your match ’til it’s cold— 
then pinch it to make sure. 


3. Drown your campfire, then stir 
and drown again 


4. Ask about the law before burn- 
ing grass, brush, fence rows, or trash. 


2. Crush out your cigarette, cigar, 
pipe ashes. Use an ash tray! 
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The Fire Problem Shakes Down 


The recent area-cost study by the U.S. Forest Service (see 
page 10) should give a boost in morale to those struggling 
with our perennial forest fire problem, but it also raises 
some interesting questions. For instance, it establishes the 
happy fact that unprotected state and private forest lands 
are being reduced at the rate of twelve million acres a year. 
that if this rate is continued all important forest and critical 
watershed areas in this country will be under some form of 
protection in six or seven years. But are these gains, as 
encouraging as they are, stopping fires, reducing fire dam- 
age? Again, the study clearly indicates that we are refining 
our knowledge of what it takes in dollars and cents to apply 
basic protection. But unanswered is the question of where 
the money is coming from. 

For understandable reasons, the study was not concerned 
with these questions. Its purpose was to determine the 
condition and extent of state and private forest lands quali- 
fying for cooperative federal-state protection—and to estab- 
lish present-day costs of providing basic protection to these 
lands. In other words, to shake down our major fire prob- 
lem to a clear-cut blueprint for action. 

Here, briefly, is the situation. Protected lands now aggre- 
gate 3506 million acres, with seventy-one million still in need 
of protection. The estimated yearly cost of applying basic 
protection to these 427 million acres, roughly two thirds of 
our total forest area, is $48,000,000, or an increase of 
$16,000,000 since the last comparable study was made in 
1945. Or put another way, because of mounting costs — 
for manpower, equipment, supplies, etc. — we must today 
spend ten and a half cents an acre to provide the same stand- 
ard of protection that cost only seven cents in 1945, 

This is the hard core of our present-day fire protection 
problem. The question now is our ability to deal with it. 
Looking back, in 1937, with 258 million acres under pro- 
tection, cooperative expenditures amounted to $7,000,000, 
or less than three cents an acre. In 1942, the figure was 
$11,000,000 for 291 million acres, or less than four cents 
an acre. In 1947, with 332 million acres under protection, 
we spent six cents an acre, or $20,000,000. 

With the exception of 1947, when it made available 
$8,000,000, the federal government’s contribution has been 
around one dollar to every four provided by state and pri- 
vate sources. The present federal appropriation is but 
$9,000,000. Thus, unless Congress raises the government's 
ante, and it is authorized to spend up to $20,000,000 a year 
for this purpose, state and private funds aggregating 
$39,000,000, or about double the total 1947 expenditures, 
will be in order. 

The significance here should be clearly understood. If the 
states can maintain the four to one ratio under the pressure 
of constantly rising costs, basic protection for all coopera- 
tive lands may be achieved. If the cost burden proves too 
heavy, not only will nationwide protection fall short, but 
standards of protection may decline also. 

The least that can be expected of Congress, we believe, is 
that it contribute — and now —a full quarter of the total 
burden, or $12,000,000, and that when and as needed, it 
apply the full weight of its total authorization. With such 
high stakes involved, it would be tragic to achieve nation- 
wide protection only to be forced, by short-sighted economy, 
to reduce protection standards. 
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In fact, it might well be asked here whether or not present 
standards are materially reducing the number of fires and 
fire damage. Let’s again turn to the record. 

Using the same sample years, and including both unpro- 
tected and protected lands, 176.000 fires in 1937 caused 
damage estimated at $20,000,000; in 1942 the damage was 
$44,000,000 from 198,000 fires; in 1947 it was $52,000,000 
from 192,000 fires. 

Considering only lands under protection, in 1937, when 
we were spending less than three cents an acre, fires num- 
bered 54,000 for an estimated loss of $2.000.000. In 1942, 
spending four cents an acre, there were 76,000 fires for a 
$10,000,000 loss. In 1947, with six cents an acre, the score 
was 71,000 fires, estimated damage $21,000,000. 

At first glance, here is a baffling situation. While it is 
clear that the great bulk of fires is on unprotected land, and 
that as these areas are brought under protection both fire 
numbers and damage decline, the fact remains that up 
through 1947 both number and damage figures were in- 
creasing. 

The truth, of course, is that these figures fail to tell the 
whole story. To begin with, the system of reporting fires 
and of appraising fire damage is being refined, year by year. 
More fires are being reported. At the same time, timber 
values have skyrocketed. Then we must take into account 
that most forest areas are being subjected to increasingly 
heavy use. As an example, the number of licensed hunters 
has more than doubled since 1937 to a present-day total of 
thirteen million. 

Yet there is no denying the fact that while we are putting 
more bulldozers, radio cars and better trained manpower in 
the woods, we are not appreciably stopping fires, or reduc- 
ing fire damage. And the most plausible answer to this is 
that, at the moment at least, there is no sure-shot serum 
against the virus of man-caused fires. 

It is true, of course, that normally changes in national 
habits, good or bad, take place slowly and often imper- 
ceptibly. But it is also true that, if man-caused fires are to 
be contained, the quicker we realize the steps we must take 
and act upon them the better it will be, because our answers 
can have an important bearing upon the immediate future. 

More intensive and realistic public education is neces- 
sarily the first step. The evil of carelessness and indifference 
can be avoided, we believe, if the average citizen can be 
made to consult his own interest in fire prevention instead of 
letting others do his thinking for him. The second essential 
step is to put teeth into state forest fire laws, where needed— 
and then use them. 

Instead of lining up at the wailing wall over repeated 
violations, citizens should insist that laws be enforced, not 
evasively or timidly, as is generally the case now. but with 
resolve and efficiency. 

Nine out of every ten fires, year in and year out, are 
caused by careless or willful acts. Yet last year there were 
less than 7000 prosecutions. 

The answer is clear. If taxpayers and landowners are 
called upon to invest millions of dollars in fire control, they 
must be protected by the maximum effort to enforce fire 
laws. This responsibility rests upon the individual states. 
And the stake is great. 
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Tuere’s more than one way to put out a 
timber blaze. One of the best is to get to it 
before it’s out of control. That’s why this 
“Caterpillar” 3-in-one power package is ideal 
for fire-control work. It’s rugged and fast 
when it comes to building and maintaining 
access road, and with “dozer attached it’s a 
prime firebreak and fire-fighting tool when 
the blazing chips are down. 

This 43 drawbar horsepower D4 and an- 
gling No. 4A "Dozer, with No. 40 Scraper, has 
long life and trouble-free service precision- 
built into every inch of its matched design. 
All-“Caterpillar” built for under-the-hide 
quality, it’s serviced by one dealer—backed 
by one manufacturer. And the 44% heaped 





cubic yard capacity of the scraper makes it 
fast on its feet for big job production when 
speed counts most. 

Outstanding features of this compact “pack- 
aged” tool include all-hydraulic changeover 
valve beside the operator for quick switch 
from “dozer to scraper . . . “dozer-type ejec- 
tion on scraper for clean elimination of gum- 
miest loads . . . rear wheels ride inside cut for 
working close to banks and trees . . . “dozer 
blade can be angled to fit any job need. 

Your “Caterpillar” dealer is as near as 
your phone. Why not let him show you how 
“Caterpillar” matched equipment can pare 
dollars from your timber-saving budget? 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


ENGINES « TRACTORS + MOTOR GRADERS - EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 





Read What Users Say About 


INDIAN FIRE PUMPS! 


ACTUAL UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS 





“Firemen Prefer INDIANS To Any 
Other Extinguisher” 


/ once thought INDIAN FIRE PUMPS had use only where 
@ volunteer department was putting out grass fires. 
Since including a No. 90 galvanized INDIAN on our 


apparatus, however, | found that the men would not use * * : 


1 any other type of extinguisher. 


That led me to buy a number of No. 90 solid brass tank 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS and place them on all our equipment. 
Our men are most enthusiastic about INDIANS 
» and prefer them to any other hand extinguisher 
& for all Class A and small oil fires. 


George P. Lasher, Fire Chief >" 





If you, too, 
have used 
INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS to advan 
y tage why don't 
you tell us about it? 
We would like to 
hear from you 
a 


a) 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION ON THESE 
FAMOUS FIRE EXTINGUISHERS WRITE TO 


DIRECTLY FROM OUR FILES 


ae ewe, 


“Saved a prong 


, _ And Several Buildings” 


* We consider your INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 


one of the most important pieces of equipment 

in our company. Just two days ago we saved 

a Dry Goods store and several other buildings with 
small water damage by using INDIANS. 


INDIANS play a large part in 
extinguishing many of our fires and we 
intend to get more in the near future. 


J. $. Williams 


“In No Time At All Had 
The Fire Out” 


Today, | glanced out on the street and saw smoke 
» coming from the hood of an automobile parked in 
front of my building. | rushed out and a man 
and a woman had gotten out of the car and raised 
% i the hood. A nice flame of fire had developed. 
v $d | rushed back in my store and got one of your 
fe INDIAN FIRE PUMPS and in no time at all had 
* the fire out. Someone called the fire department, 
F but | had the fire out before they arrived. 
“i | bought these INDIAN FIRE PUMPS from you three 
“i! years ago. They had been standing filled with water 
but never used until today—they worked perfectly. 


A. 6. Preston, President 
Utica Office Supply Co., tne. . 


Agents Wanted 
B. SMITH & CO. urica 24. % 








